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@ Plastics score a hit in this unusual application! Stocks 
for the new Hy-Score target pistols are molded in plastics by 
General Electric for the Hy-Score Arms Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Called the world’s most powerful air pistol, the Hy-Score 
requires a sturdy stock that will stand up under shock, resist 
perspiration and grease. G. E. selected a plastics that meets 
these specifications, then molded the stocks in four distinctive 


color patterns. 


What is your plastics problem? Whether you sell pistols 
or perfume, General Electric’s complete plastics service may 


G-E COMPLETE SERVICE—AT NO. ! PLASTICS AVENUE 


Backed by 54 years of ex- 
perience. We've been designing 
and manufacturing plastics prod- 
ucts since 1894, General Electric 
research facilities have expanded 
continually, working to develop 
new materials, new processes, new 
applications for plastics parts. 
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No. | Plastics Avenve—com- 
plete plastics service—engineer- 
ing, design, mold-making. G-E in- 
dustrial designers work with our 
engineers to create plastics parts, 
sound and good looking. Skilled 
mold-makers in G-E toolrooms 
average over 13 years experience. 


‘are located in Scranton. Pa., Meriden, Conn., Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, Ill., Taunton and Pittsfield, Mass. 


Bull’s-eye for Plastics 





help you lower production costs, improve your product. 
General Electric, world’s largest manufacturer of finished 
plastics parts, is equipped to design, engineer, and mold 
plastics products to meet your individual requirements. 


Write us for more information. Or get in touch with your 
nearest G-E Sales Office. We'll be glad to consult with you 
on any plastics job. Meanwhile, write for your free copy of 
the illustrated color booklet, ““Problems and Solutions in 
Plastics.” Address: Plastics Division, Chemical Department, 
General Electric Company, | Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


All types of plastics. Com- 
pression, injection, transfer and 
cold mold facilities . . . high and 
low pressure laminating . . . fab- 
ricating. G-E Quality Control—a 
byword in industry, means as 
many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plastics part. 
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“T finish my figure work FASTER 
with the Printing Calculator” 
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printed — giving you positive nto of accuracy. No copying numbers or re-c cudlidehe 
problems to check your finished work—the proof is on the tape! 


Faster with the 10-key keyboard—Only ten numeral keys on this compact key- 
board (automatic selection of proper column). All keys are within the span of one 


hand. Fast touch-method operation comes naturally—special training is unnecessary! 


Faster with “double duty” calculations—The Printing Calculator multiplies 
and divides automatically, and it adds and subtracts too. The Printing Calculator 


does all the work of two ordinary figuring machines—and finishes it faster! 


Reminglon Road 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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| REMINGTON RAND INC., ADDING-BOOKKEEPING-CALCULATING MACHINES DIVISION. | 


DEPT. BW-12A, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. yY. | 
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REX DEAERATOR in- 
Stantaneously removes air 
from liquid or semi-liquid 
foods, imsuring full color, 
flavor, aroma, and vitamin 
content. 









































HE average housewife is the queen of the 
food industry. Please her royal palate, and 
you prosper. This truth has led many makers of 
liquid and semi-liquid food to rely on Rex Food 
Processing Equipment for flavorful, colorful, 
aromatic products. 

A high quality product is only one of the ad- 
vantages brought by Rex Food Processing Equip- 
ment. Economy of operation, low-cost mainte- 
nance, and long life are also built in by Rex engi- 
neers. These features are typical of all Chain 
Belt Company products, such as construction 
machinery, a wide selection of conveyors, a com- 
plete line of chains for positive power transmis- 
sion, and specialized sanitation equipment. 

For complete information, call your local 
Chain Belt branch office, or write Chain Belt 
Company, 1726 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





REX THERMO-ROTO- REX FLATSPRAY NOZ- 
COOLER rapidly cools liquid ZLES work at hydraulic 
and semi-liquid canned foods. pressures from 20 to over 
Checks action of prolonged high 1,000 pounds per square 
temperature, preserves texture, inch, Assureuniform cover- 
color, taste. ageon preliminary cleaning 

and washing of many foods. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY. 


SPROCKET CHAINS « CONVEYORS e SEWAGE, WATER TREATMENT 
AND SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT « CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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THE COVER 


Harold Boeschenstein, 51-yea1 
president of Owens-Corning Fiber; 
Corp., looks younger than he is, : 
younger than he looks. 

The history of Boeschenstein as pr 
dent of Fiberglas is exactly as long 
the history of the company. He \ 
picked to head the organization at t 
time of its formation in 1938. 

e Prospecting—Boeschenstein stab! 
out in several directions before settlin. 
on the glass industry. After World W 
I and graduation from the University 
Illinois, he took a job as a teller in | 
father’s bank at Edwardsville, Ill. Vi 
months later his restlessness moved hi 
into a post on the Illinois Terminal, 
21-mile railroad in southern Illinois. 

The next jump was into the Illin: 
Glass Co.—and back out again to tak 
over a drug house in Chicago. He pulled 
it out of the red in 18 months, return¢ 
to the Illinois Glass Co. From then on, 
the story was all glass. 

Eventually Boeschenstein becam: 
vice-president and general manager 0! 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., a job he held 
until the formation of Fiberglas Corp 
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At Owens-Illinois he coordinated 22 


plants and 30 sales branches. 


e Market Builder—Boeschenstein is ac- 


tive, aggressive, a compelling salesman 
His sales ability, however, does not ob 
scure his belief that research lies at th« 
beginning of a sales job. He fostered th: 


research which led to the formation of 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. With 
one result of that research—new window 
curtains of Fiberglas—he hopes to mak« 
inroads on the consumer textile market. 
This is one spot his company has barel\ 
touched. 

During World War II, Boeschenstein 
served with the War Production Board. 
ended up as operations vice-chairman. 

In Toledo, where he makes his home. 
Boeschenstein is active in civic affairs, 
has headed two Community Chest cam 
paigns. When he’s not at home—or bus 
making and selling Fiberglas—vou ma\ 
find him at the Links or Universit: 
Clubs in New York, or the Universit) 
Club in Chicago. 


—Complete story on new Fibe _ 
textile starts on F sad 48. Cor 
painting by ran Mawich 
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Christmas sales this week closed on the holiday season's best note. 





Excellent gains over a year ago were posted. But this was inevitable. 
Christmas day last year came on Thursday; thus, there were five shopping 
days in the Christmas week this year and only three in 1947. 


Anything less than a smacking gain would have been a shock indeed. 
It remains to be seen whether late increases offset earlier declines from 
year-ago levels. You'll get the answer in January sale ads. 








e 
Analyzing results of holiday trade will be more than just a post-mortem. 
it will provide an index to new orders for consumers’ goods. 
Stores that cleared their shelves will call on manufacturers for new 
stock. But if inventories generally are excessive, look out. 
e 
Most merchandisers have tried every way they know to work down stocks 
before the year end. Big promotion, cut prices have been used. 








One New York store, for instance, had pure silk scarves that formerly 
were priced at $2.95 on the bargain counter at $1.19 this week. 


Late last week, another top Gotham department store marked down 
everything in the skirt department about 20%. Explanation: “Overstocked.” 
oe 

Final results of Yule sales may have far-reaching influence on the 
steel situation, illogical as that sounds. 








The point is this: “Miscellaneous” uses of steel make all the difference 
between adequate supplies and a pinch. This miscellany represents a host 
of steel products—from refrigerators to can openers and safety pins. 

There have been signs that the public wasn’t anxious to buy a lot of 
these things. If this proves true, production of such items will slow down. 
This will pare demand for steel, at least a little. 

a 

Gray market easiness is the only sign of a better steel supply so far. Sheet 
prices, for example, have slid from about $270 a ton to $170. 

Yet you never would guess the situation was easier by looking at mill 








business: Buyers clamor for deliveries, see their orders scaled down. 

Nevertheless, steel salesmen hear customers talk about not buying any 

more gray-market steel and of slowing down on conversion deals. 
* 

Steel men hope supply and demand are finally coming into balance. If 
nothing else, this would blunt the arguments for more capacity. 

And, as they watch, the steel makers have a plan of their own to help 
the situation. Where they suspect a customer has more steel inventory than 
he needs, they urge him to sell it back to the mill, not the gray market. 

If this plan nets any appreciable amount of steel, particularly of sheet, 
the steel mills plan to allot it to the auto industry as a bonus. 

s 





Fewer purchasing agents in the Chicago area are paying premium 
prices for steel these days. 








Their association questioned them on that in September. At that time, 
about 14% of their steel was being bought at premium prices of one kind 
or another. In November, the figure had dropped to 7%. 

* 


Steel mills are doing all they can to relieve the shortage. Their output 
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for the fourth quarter of 1948 has been running at an annual rate of over 
94-million tons. This, if maintained, would beat even the wartime peak 
year of 1944, It is doubtful, however, if 1949 can top 92-million. 
@ 
If metal-working industries actually are using less steel now than a few 
months ago, demand for nonferrous metals will decline, too. 


Just as in steel, though, producers do not yet feel such a decline. 

Here is a straw in the wind, however. Premiums poid for copper and 
lead reclaimed from scrap aren’‘t as s@eep as they have been recently. 

A month ago, a user of these metals couldn't get anything like as much 
virgin pig as he wanted. So he went into the scrap market and paid 
substantially more for secondary than the base price for primary metal. 

e 

Akron is looking forward to another whopping rubber year in 1949, 

Nevertheless, the character of the market is changing. Some of the 
sustaining factors of 1948 have disappeared. 


Size of the replacement market has been reduced. All those old cars 
on the road look like a gold mine to auto manufacturers (page 19); however, 
they have been provided with 150-million new tires since the war ended. 


Moreover, tire manufacturers have built their inventory up from about 
5-million casings to a present total of 10-million in 18 months. 
. 
Rubber consumption in the United States in 1948 will exceed a million 
tons for the third year in a row. Including natural crude and synthetic, 1948 
consumption is estimated at 1,075,000 tons. 
A good prewar year was about two-thirds of that. 























Foreign markets aren‘t being any too kind to poor old King Cotton. 





U. S. exports in the first three months of the current crop year were at an 
annual rate of less than 21% million bales. The trade would be much 
happier if it could ship 3-million to 3% million. 

Exports of cloth and yarn for 1948 are down about 40%, says the 
Cotton Textile Institute. 

This drop represents about 560,000 bales of raw cotton. The home 
market is taking about 9-million bales of cotton in textiles, the same as in 
1947. Mill output is off by just the amount of the export dip. 








Prospects of another bumper wheat crop in 1949 could hardly be brighter 
—at this time of year. 

The price of wheat still is very attractive. Farmers, instead of cutting 
winter wheat acreage, have planted an estimated 61,370,000 acres. That's 
more than 3-million acres larger than last fall’s planting. 

* 

Short story: Television continues to boom (BW-Dec.18'48,p101). 
Set output in November totaled 122,304—28% higher than in October. 

But the stock market tempers enthusiasm with caution. The bears 
added subs ‘antially to their short sales of television stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange between the middle of November and Dec. 15. As an 
extreme example, the short position in Farnsworth grew from 4,100 shares 
to 20,728 in that period. 

Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the Deo. 25, 1948, lesve—Business Wook, 330 W. 42nd St., Now York, W. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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190 ae — ———1190 
SEE | 
WEEKLY 
CHART 
170 + | ~ _————_—___—} {180 
~~ 
| in 
150 Peitiipiviivitrribsiip ri liiesidas tr tid Ss Yeveevan eveectesve mre 170 
J 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
e Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . *1998 71994 1983 196.3 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (9. of capacity)... 00... ccc cscs cccccccccccsccccce 88.6 100.0 99.2 86.6 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ...............ccccccccccccccccecs 125,452 +124,041 120,718 120,657 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $31,894 $29,261 $20,505 $21,886 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)....................000--005 5,790 5,705 5,627 5,368 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)................... 0.0 eee vale seameues 5,645 5,620 5,659 5,284 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ ccc cece eeeeeees 1,983 +1,914 2,117 2,191 1,685 | 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 80 81 84 86 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... 21... cece ween eeeee 51 53 61 56 52 
OMEN CNM 6 ois iy ois. d' 4 w 40 40s oS odd pn Vie pe weteeewes $28,369 $28,415 $28,215 $28,923 $9,613 j 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ —1% t—5% —9% +10% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................0.00- 96 122 126 9] 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) | 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Oct.. .173.6 meee Sask 174.5 163.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 393.3 394.4 401.9 457.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 278.0 279.5 280.9 295.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 311.8 314.1 317.2 415.3 146.6 
eee See CRNINIRIED CUNOUE, SOD: 0. 5 5 abn osc dca wenwccccnveseceocecees $95.50 $95.50 $95.05 $76.09 $56.73 
Somme styl coompenite (Trem Age, tom). ....... 200 cccccccccccccccccccceses $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $39.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Tb.)....... 2.2... ccccsccccccccees 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
I ID eS cc cow betoscensrnccesevenccceeteccsseeeces $2.27 $2.32 $2.31 $3.02 $0.99 
ee ee CUE PO MS GBS ise did oc ese ceccccsccescceseses ve 5.59¢ +5.67¢ 5.68¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............ceeeeseceeees 32.09¢ 32.15¢ 31.68¢ 35.57¢ 13.94¢ 
Woak tops (Now Vouk, Ta)... ...cccccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccceses $1.695 $1.689 $1.695 $1.887 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 0... cc cececceees 18.85¢ 19.25¢ 19.40¢ 21.75¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)....... 2.2... -ceceeeeeeees 120.5 121.1 120.7 120.7 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.54% 3.54% 3.53% 3.52% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............++++. 2.79% 2.80% 2.82% 2.85% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-23% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-18% 14-14% 14% 4-i% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................++++: 48,290 47,584 46,907 49,160 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................+++- 62,870 62,558 62,647 65,385 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 15,595 15,459 15,568 14,619 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks......... 2.2.0... 0 ccs ceeceeeeeeee 1,742 1,827 1,480 1,870 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 33,440 33,179 33,525 37,653 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member bamks................ 02sec eeeees 4,141 4,177 4,178 4,214 ++4,303 
I A No 6 sn ci nnesedbenectcccesecccoceceseess 1,260 670 880 1,165 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............. eececcccvceccccccocss 23,919 23,727 23,834 22,738 2,265 


*Preliminary, week ending December 1&b. 
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8Date for “Latest Week’’ 


ttEstimate (BW—Jul.12’47,p16). 
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BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 





Every day 
Is moving 





Every day is “moving” day for industry all over the world. Today; 
in the U. S. A. practically everything you buy is handled at one or 
more stages of its journey from maker to user by time-and-cost- 
saving battery electric trucks. Many of these trucks are powered by 
Exide Batteries. 


Exide Batteries serve you in countless ways, every day of your life. 
On railways they provide power for lighting and air-conditioning 
passenger cars, for Diesel locomotive cranking and signal systems. 
On aircraft and ocean vessels they have many jobs to do. In mines 
they supply motive power for locomotives and shuttlecars. They 
perform vital services for telephone and telegraph companies, radio 
and television stations, electric light and power utilities. 


There are Exide Batteries for every storage battery need. And on millions 
of cars, trucks and buses they prove daily that “When it’s an Exide, 
you start.” 


Information regarding the application of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need is available upon request. 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


1888 . . . Dependable Batteries for 60 Years . . . 1948 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK.... 









. . . FOR ‘49 

This week, as last year, we step back 
from the news of the moment for a 
sizeup of Washington, of government in the year 
ahead. 

It looks like a year of walking a tightrope: bal- 
ancing the military obligations of our diplomacy 
against the new New Deal’s program for economic 
development. 





The new year starts with one fundamental! ad- 
vantage over the last two: Party responsibility re- 
turns to government; Truman will be in the White 
House in his own right and a friendly majority of 
liberal-labor-farm Democrats will control Congress. 


The natural bent of a government of this com- 
plexion would be to open the stops for federal plan- 
ning—social and economic. Indeed, the Democrats 
feel they were elected to do just that. 

But two hard realities stand in the way: 
© The cost of keeping the nation’s commitments to 
contain Russia are increasing. The token rearma- 
ment program that started last spring—the draft, 
more planes—will cost more next year, and there 
are munitions for western Europe to be added, too. 
@ The U.S. economy has precious little room for 
more expansion. Even now you have a kind of ra- 
tioning in steel. 

So those coming into new power must take on 
the frustrating job of reconciling political promises 
with world commitments. That’s what we mean by 
a year of tightrope walking. 


Take the squabbling over how much military 
spending as an example. 

If Congress votes more than Truman’s $15- 
billion budget item—and we believe it will—the 
remeuy will be to figure out some counterbalancing 
measures. 


What kinds? Well, defer some public-works 
construction, perhaps. Or impose allocation con- 
trols——-that way you could schedule the munitions 
and the dams too, squeeze out some private project 


at the other end. 
a 


We see higher taxes on business to pay for 
the increased spending, no matter how it’s divvied 
between military and civilian. 

You can put this down as hard and fast: Short 


of war, government will avoid going back into the 
red, 
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How much higher your taxes will go hinges not 
only upon the things we have mentioned, but also 
upon how much more welfare legislation there is 
going to be. We see a good bit of this. 


No war in 1949—that's still the prospect. 
Washington is basing its policies accordingly. 

You see it in the debate over the dimensions 
of military spending: The difference between Tru- 
man’s $15-billion and the Pentagon's $17 2-bil- 
lion is simply a disagreement over the cost of doing 
the same job. 

The fact is that the current preparedness pro- 
gram is not preparation for war, for fighting. After 
all, the draft and the new planes are just a warn- 
ing that the U. S. is willing and prepared to fight 
if necessary. 

The military's strategic concept for actual op- 
erations in case of attack calls for a lot more planes, 
more ships, more men. To have enough to meet 
attack even by 1952 would require spending per- 
haps $30-billion next year, instead of $15-billion 
or So. 

Only a crisis comparable to the fall of France 
in 1940 would get serious consideration for spend- 
ing of this magnitude. 


But the U. S. will expose itself to an added risk 
of war in 1949—in the hope of bolstering the 
chances for peace. 


We mean the coming renunciation of the 
policy of no entangling alliances, the formal expan- 
sion of Western European Union into a regional- 
security arrangement called the North Atiantic 
Community. 

The heart of the scheme is a pledge by the 
U. S. and Canada to come to the aid of West Eur- 
ope in the event of attack. 

The pact will be ready for Senate ratification 
sometime in March; its approval is certain. When 
that comes, the U. S. plans to begin shipping arms 
to Europe to prop up the West's defenses on the 
East-West front. 


Militarily, munitions for Europe are a start 
toward joint planning, standardization of equip- 
ment, a unified defense command. It’s common 
gossip that Montgomery, now military chief of 
West Europe, is just a stand-in for an American 
generalissimo. 

More importantly, munitions for Europe are 
intended to remedy a serious deficiency in the 
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Marshall Plan: the tendency of each nation to insist 
upon perfecting its national security at the expense 
of continental economic cooperation. 


Increased regulation of your business is in 
store for you in 1949, in addition to whatever con- 
trols result from decisions on spending. 

All the New Deal regulatory agencies will tend 
to be more zealous because of what they regard as 
their election mandate. 

Democrats stay in office to prosecute a bulg- 
ing docket of antitrust cases; they had piled it up 
with an eye to perhaps embarrassing Republicans 
if the G.O.P. got in. 

Legislatively you can look for: (1) enactment, 
finally, of Kefauver’s bill regulating acquisition of 
corporate assets; (2) a fight to repeal the law ex- 
empting railroad rate bureaus from antitrust laws; 
(3) federalization of the tidelands. 

And you'll have to play your own hunch as to 
what delivered pricing is legal; Congress won’t help 
with a clear-cut definition. 


Beyond these things, however, we see as far 
more significant the emergence of a new concept 
of what government's role should be in the making 
of economic decisions. 

Baldly stated: Expansion of productive facili- 
ties needed to serve the national development can- 
not be left solely to private corporate decision. 

You will se legislation introduced next year 
that seeks to apply this concept in steel, in syn- 
thetic oil. The gdea is that government decides how 
much more capacity is needed, offers taxpayer- 
financing to industry to build the plant. 

If industry declines the option, the legislation 
provides that government get into the business 
itself. 

We don’t see at this point how far this idea will 
get next year. But the pressure is coming from the 
westerners, the labor bloc, from Sen. Murray, from 
Krug. 


The food problem next year becomes the farm 
problem again, after 10 years. 

And that brings up for review—and a show- 
down—the issue of flexible price supports vs. a flat 
guarantee coupled with tough acreage limitations. 

Last year’s Republican Congress voted for the 
flexible program as a permanent thing, beginning 
In 1950. But the tobacco-cotton-peanut growing 
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southerners will have more say next year; they are 
used to acreage restrictions and they want price 
supports kept high. 

Bumper harvests again next year could scare 
midwestern grain farmers, up to now the bulwark 
of the flexible system. 


But even bumper crops next year won’t mean 
any substantial dip in food prices; the 90%-of- 
parity floor holds through 1949. Meat is about 
the only basic food still selling much above the 


parity price. 
& 


For labor, despite its victory at the polls, next 
year is the year when “‘rounds’” of wage increases 
go out of style. 

Settlements in 1949 will vary by industries and 
by plants within industries—more than“any time 
since the war. We figure that the average boost 
will fall between 5¢ and 10¢ an hour. 

What labor wants most next year is a new 
law. It will get one—something a little closer to 
the Wagner act than to Taft-Hartley. 


Add it all up, the good and the bad, and you 
still have the makings for. another prosperous year. 
Washington figures that government spending will 
take up much of any slack that shows up in the 
economy, that the new business it will pass out will 
ease the pain of higher taxes, increased supervision. 

And so, on that note, all of us in the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Business Week extend to you the 
season’s greetings— 
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CARS OVER 10 YEARS OLD make up almost half of all in use today. That's... 


The Real Back 


The huge postwar dema 


log tor Autos 


nd has slacked off; there’s a buyers’ 


market now for some makes. But replacement of over-age cars can 


keep Detroit busy for years—if p 


The auto market is turning into a 
buyers’ market. The change is just be- 
ginning; but it’s unmistakable. 

Detroit faces a very special kind of 
buyers’ market. By all the evidence, the 
auto makers can go on for years making 
cars—and selling them—at least as fast 
as they’re making them now. But to do 
it, they will have to produce models and 
price lines that appeal to the public. 
The days are already over when custom- 
ers would fight for anything with wheels 
and a gasoline engine. Before many 
months, it now seems certain, the cus- 


rices don’t go too high. 


tomer will be calling Detroit’s produc- 
tion tune. 
e Demand Unlimited, If . . .—As far 
as the need for cars goes, the over-all 
demand is as solid as a rock. If people 
wanted new cars no more urgently than 
they did in the thirties and early forties, 
they would still keep Detroit going full 
tilt for another five years. It would take 
that long just to replace the aged jalop- 
ies still struggling along the roads 
(chart). 

But that’s no indication, even today, 
that the demand is unlimited for every 





price and kind of car. Last week a 
BUSINESS WEEK Survey of auto-dealer ex- 
perience over the country made that 
clear. The survev found that 


If you want one of the less popular 
makes—Nash, Hudson, Kaiser, Frazer 
—your dealer probably can give you 
the model you want immediately. 

Ihe heavier, higher-priced models of 
most makes—the Chrysler New York- 
er, for instance, or the Studebaker 
Land Cruiser—often are available on 
a come-in-and-drive-it-away basis. 

Prices on new-used cars have broken 
5% to 25% since last summer (BW 
—Nov.20'48,p38). In some areas, 
new-used cars are selling at no more 
than list. 

More and more prospects are backing 
out when their names come up on 
dealers’ lists. Some dealers say they 
have to make half a dozen calls or 
more to find a buyer, even when they 
have taken deposits. 

There still is a solid backlog of orders 
for the smaller models of the popular 
makes. And customers rarely pass up 
the chance when their names get to 
the top of these lists. 


e What Car?—In most districts, you 
would have to wait nine months to a 
year for a Chevrolet, six months to a 
year for a Ford, a little less for a Mer- 
cury. Six to eight months is about aver- 
age for a Studebaker Champion. Plym- 
outh ranges from six months to a year, 
Dodge a a six months. The Buick 
Super takes around a year of waiting, 
but you can get the heavier Roadmaster 
in four to six months. 

Cadillac is the notable exception to 
the downgrading tendency. Most Cad- 
illac dealers report backlogs of 18 
months to two years. Packard’s lowest- 

riced eights take two to four months. 
deavier Packards range from a few 
weeks to immediate delivery. 

e Little Faith in Lists—With this sort 
of car-by-car variation showing up, few 
dealers or manufacturers are putting too 
much faith in the long lists of waiting 
customers in their files. Most dealers 
report the lists have been shrinking 
steadily in recent weeks. Fewer new or- 
ders are coming in. More prospects are 
getting their deposits back or telling the 
dealer to scratch their names. And most 
dealers figure that, of the names they 
keep on their lists, 10% to 50% will 
back out when delivery day comes. 

The real backlog is not found on the 
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‘ waiting lists. It’s in the adding ma- 
chines of the Detroit statisticians. ‘They 
figure it this way: 

Assume a normal life of 10 years for 
acar. Then something like 15.3-million 
cars already are running on borrowed 
time. Allowing for the ones that were 
scrapped this year brings it down to 
about 14-million. ‘That still is close to 
half of all the cars now on the highways. 

This year, around 3.5-million new 
cars went into domestic use. At that 
rate it would take close to four years 
to replace the cars that are now out- 
dated. And in those four years, another 
8.3-million, manufactured in 1940, 
1941, and 1942, would hit the 10-year 
mark. That’s another 24 years’ produc- 
tion. 

e Able To Pay—These figures don’t al- 
low anything for population increase or 
higher buying power in comparison with 
the prewar period. The total number 
of cars in operation now is only about 
4-million more than it was in 1940. But 
since 1940, population has increased 
about 10%. And incomes have soared. 

Car prices, of course, have soared too. 
Nevertheless, M. E. Coyle, executive 
vice- president of General Motors, esti- 
mated this week that the number of 
people financially able to buy a car has 
increased about one-third over prewar. 
e Customer Takes Charge—That’s a re- 
assuring backlog of demand—all that any 


industry could ask for. It’s only vulner- 
able to one thing: customer attitude. 
‘The backlog is based on the assumption 
that the average auto owner will junk 
his car when it gets about 10 years old. 
He’s sure to get rid of it sometime. But 
if he doesn’t like the new models, if the 
price is wrong, he can always decide to 
let the 10-year-old buggy do for a while 
longer. And if a lot of drivers decide 
that way all at once, it can make a bad 
year for Detroit. 

Right now it’s the possibility of price 

resistance that worries the dealers. One 
remarks, with unconscious irony: “Peo- 
ple now buying have cash or mostly 
cash. Salaried men and wage earners 
are not able to buy cars any more.” 
e Nightmares—The thought of another 
price rise in automobiles sends a quick 
shiver down’ the spines of the men ‘who 
sell them. A Chrysler dealer in the 
South says sourly: “If our company fol- 
lows the movement for another increase 
in prices the first of the year, I do not 
believe we are going to be annoyed 
much longer with would-be customers 
beating at our doors. I think the short- 
age of automobiles will be over, and over 
fast, because a very great number of our 
would-be customers will just decide they 
can’t afford an automobile. and to heck 
with it.” 

But other dealers point out that, if 
the customers resist, they can make 





Harvard Students Attend 


These intent young men are students at Har- 
vard’s College of Business Administration. 
Clutching annual reports and company litera- 
ture, they are playing the role of stockholders 
at an “annual meeting” of General Mills, 
Inc. Harry A. Bullis, board chairman of Gen- 
eral Mills, and Gordon C. Hallhorn, comp- 
troller, answered questions on company 
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“Stockholders Meeting” 


policy, profits, research. This make-believe 
meeting was the second held at a college as 
part of General Mills’ drive to promote pub- 
lic understanding of how a big corporation 
works; the first was at the University of 
Michigan. General Mills also holds regional 
meetings for real stockholders to get a 
broader base for attendance, 


what amounts to a price reduction by 
taking off accessories. And they figure 
that at the first sign of a wobble in the 
market the auto makers could bring out 
lower-priced lines. 

e Around the Country—Here is the way 
more or less typical dealers in some of 
the cities covered by the BUSINESS WEEK 
survey size up their situation: 

Chicago—A Ford dealer in the Loop 
still has a backlog of orders, at present 
delivery rates, ot two years or more. But 
a few months ago his backlog was 30 
months, and he predicts it will shrink 
to 18 months betore long. He blames 
high prices and normal seasonal decline. 

Hartford—A Chrysler-Plymouth deal- 
er reports a six- to 12-month_back- 
log, but it is dwindling. Hudson prom- 
ises “straightaway” delivery on a $2,440 
model. Nash can give immediate deliv- 
ery on its Ambassador; its “600” series 
requires about a three-month wait. 

San Francisco—-A Chevrolet dealer 
says he has a 12-month backlog, and 
thinks all of it is solid orders. His order 
list has dropped from 1,100 to 900 in 
the past six months. A Ford dealer 
says his backlog is down to six months; 
last August it was up to 15 months. 
This dealer says: ““We threw our numer- 
ical list away. Found out it didn’t mean 
anything. We'd call a man at the top 
of the list and he’d stall us for a few 
days while he looked around to see 
whether he could sell the car at a profit. 
Then he’d call back and cancel.” 

Cleveland—A big dealer figures that 
the monthly payments on the cars he 
sells run $110 to $120. “That rules out 
all buyers who aren’t in the upper in- 
come brackets,” he says. 

St. Louis—A Packard dealer says he 
could sell 10 times as many cars as he is 
getting. But a Plymouth-Dodge dealer 
estimates over-all demand is off 20% 
from last year. Since Sept. 20, about 40 
out of 100 orders on his books have been 
canceled because of advances in list 

rices. 

Seattle—Dealers are much concerned 
about Regulation W (which requires a 
one-third down payment, and limits the 
term for the rest to 18 months). A 
Kaiser dealer says his sales have been cut 
in half since credit control came back. 

Des Moines—There has been a pickup 
in the used-car market lately, but prices 
on the new-used-car lots are much closer 
to list than they have been for the past 
couple of years. Used-car dealers will 
not pay over list for De Soto, Nash, 
Hudson, Kaiser, Frazer, or Packard. 

Dallas—The more expensive cars— 
Lincolns, Packards, and heavier models 
of other makes—are available immedi- 
ately at list and without extra accessor- 
ies. There’s a waiting list for the others. 
A Ford dealer has a backlog of 3,000 
orders, with monthly deliveries of 50 to 
60. Chevrolet list is 3,000 to 4,000, 
monthly deliveries 60 to 100. 
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HUGE COAL PILE at Ford is typical of high industrial stocks. They are one reason why ... 


Lewis Fears Coal Surplus 


Miners’ chief threatens either a “holiday” or a short work 
week to keep all of his men at work. His chief worry: Mines turning 
out poor-quality coal have been closing down right and left. 


John L. Lewis doesn’t like the way 
the coal-mine operators run their busi- 
ness. That, in itself, isn’t too startling: 
The United Mine Workers’ boss has 
been feeling that way for years. But 
this time Mr. Eyebrows seems to feel 
that he and his union are strong enough 
to do something about it. 

The U.M.W. Journal puts it this 

way: ““Lack of qualified, trusted leader- 
ship [among the coal operators] to cope 
with the industry’s problems on a na- 
tional basis has forced U.M.W. to be 
prepared to lead the way to stabilize 
operations in the event the declining 
market for coal softens to the point 
where a repetition of the disastrous cut- 
throat competition of the 20’s and early 
30’s is threatened.” 
e Supply and Demand—The background 
for all this is the fact that over-all bitu- 
minous-coal output has caught up with 
demand—may even have passed it (BW 
—Oct.2°48,p26). Industrial stocks of 
soft coal today are the highest since 
1927 except for the war years—about 
68.954, 000 tons on hand. Industry 
has an average of 45 days’ supply on 
hand; ber agg ape utilities have 85 
days’ supply, 39% ahead of a year ago, 
and the highest on record. These big 
stocks were built up by high strike-free 
production this spring and summer. 

That’s one of the reasons why the 
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coal shortage is no longer with us. The 
other is the fact that exports have 
dropped way off. ‘Total soft-coal exports 
in the first 10 months of 1947 were 
58,597,000 tons. This year they were 
only 40,037,000 tons. 

e Choice—The result has been that con- 
sumers are once more able to be choosy 
about the quality of coal they buy. In 
the immediate postwar period they were 
so anxious for coal that they would take 
anything they could get. So a lot of 
shoestring operators sprang up (the in- 
dustry calls them “snowbirds’”). They 
weren't a bit particular how much dirt 
and other inert material they dug along 
with their coal. 

(The industry has a story about a 
consumer who bought a carload of coal 
from one of the snowbirds. For some 
reason, not specified, he wasn’t able to 
use it right away, and let it sit on his 
siding. When he got around to it, he 
found a nice crop of potato plants 
growing out of the top of the load.) 

Be that as it may, it’s the snowbirds 
who have been hit by the new supply- 
demand balance. Most of the big coal 
operators say that the market for good- 
quality fuel is still firm. But the boys 
turning out the poor-quality stuff have 
been closing up shop right and left. 
¢ Lewis’ Worry—And that, in essence, 
is what’s eating John L. He’s afraid 


that the present situation is similar to 
“conditions in the 20's.” 

In those days, he told the U.M.W. 
convention recently, “the coal operators 

. would close their mines for an in- 

definite period. When our people were 
starved into submission locally, they 
would . . . operate their mines nonunion 
at a lower wage scale. This, in turn, 
would create the necessity for othe: 
operators doing the same thing. . . .” 
e Lewis’ Threat—T'o prevent that from 
happening again, Lewis tlireatens to or- 
der his miners to work shorter weeks. 
He put it to the convention like this: 

“When the disparity of employment 
gets to the point where it constitutes a 
rank injustice and lack of opportunity 
for our members to work, U.M.W. it 
self may find it necessary to advise our 
members how many days a week they 
need to work. 

sr.) ea when evil days come upon 
this industry, you will find U.M.W. 
uioving in, and if there are only three 
days’ work in this industry, we will all 
have three days’ work. ... If we are 
going to starve in this industry at any 
time, we will just all starve together.’ 
e Holiday?—Since the convention, 
Lewis may have come up with another 
idea: There’s a rumor floating around 
that he may call a holiday in the mines. 
The week between Christmas and New 
Year’s is the one most prominently 
mentioned. 

Lewis hasn't said anything in that 
direction. - But his office makes no ef- 
fort to discount the rumors. It merely 
calls attention to the 45-day stocks of 
coal, and to Lewis’ statement at the 
convention. (Historically, high coal 
stocks have often been followed by a 
strike.) 

@ Prices—Such a holiday would tend to 
firm a price structure that has been a 
bit wobbly in recent weeks. A few 
southern operators have quoted “tem- 
porary” price cuts of as much as $1 a 
ton—to permit them to move loaded 
cars away from the mine tipple so a 
measure of mining could be continued. 

The big northern operators, however, 

are dead set against allowing any price 
break. One reason, though it may sound 
like a paradox, is that their dealers all 
have big stocks, too—at regular prices. 
Let a mine owner offer the same coal 
to a rival yard at a lower price, and his 
original yard customer would never buy 
another ton from him. 
e Operators’ Reaction—Economically, 
then, a U.M.W. “holiday” wouldn't 
hurt the operators too much. One op- 
erator put it this way: “If Lewis winks 
his eve, 50-million tons of coal will 
vanish in a few weeks.” 

But in practice, the mine owners will 
fight to the last breath against letting 
Lewis run their business for them. Just 
what they will be able to do, if he 
carries out his threat, remains to be seen. 
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The Missouri Valley: Vast Development Coming 


TVA-type program is in the discard, but broad program 


of water, power projects is taking shape. It means a big new market. 


The backers of a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority for the broad Missouri River 
basin (map) gathered at Omaha last 
week. Their objective: to get the 81st 
Congress to set up a ‘T'VA-type admin- 
istration for developing the water re- 
sources of the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries. 

By the time the meeting adjourned, it 

was understood that Sen. James FE. Mur- 
ray (D., Mont.) would introduce an 
MVA bill. Murray sponsored two ear- 
lier, unsuccessful MVA proposals. 
e It Won't Pass—This bill will be only 
a gesture; the backers of MVA don’t 
really expect it to pass. ‘Too much has 
already been invested in the Missouri 
valley by government agencies—particu- 
larly, the Army Engineers and the In- 
terior Dept.’s Bureau of Reclamation. 
Besides, there is not much local support 
for MVA. But its backers hope that a 
discussion of Murray’s bill will, at least, 
lead to a new survey of the water-control 
pattern now being formed in the basin 
by Reclamation and the Engineers. 

This pattern is a compromise between 
the Engineers, interested in flood con- 
trol and navigation, and the irrigation- 
minded Reclamation Bureau. The pro- 
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gram’s name is the “Pick-Sloan Plan” 
(BW—Nov.18’44,p20)—after an Army 
engineer and a Reclamation Bureau en- 
gineer who have done much of the plan- 
ning. 

e Business Outlook—No matter who 
runs the development of natural re- 
sources in the Missouri valley, the area 
promises to become a vastly richer 
source of farm and industrial products, 
and consequently a richer market—if de- 
velopment is pushed. 

How fast this work takes place de- 
pends to a large extent on how much 
money Congress and the Administration 
will lay out for it. At any rate, large- 
scale plans to do a tremendous develop- 
ment job in the next six years have been 
put on paper. 

e Fight—Until 1944, the Engineers and 
the Reclamation Bureau had fought for 
years over how to handle the waters of 
the Missouri basin. The Missouri is a 
highly seasonal stream. On its lower 
stretches the water sometimes rises to 
flood proportions. But the country 
around the headwaters, in the western 
part of the basin, is comparatively dry. 

The Engineers concentrated on flood 

control. They wanted to build big dams 
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and keep them empty, for reserve in 
case of floods. The Reclamation Bu- 
reau, on the other hand, wanted to 
build a lot of smaller dams and hold 
water in them, for distribution to the 
dry areas. Reclamation was also inter- 
ested in hydroelectric power; the Engi- 
neers opposed government power. 

¢ Compromise—In 1944, after talk of 
MVA became serious, the two agencies 
arrived at the compromise. The Engi- 
neers were assigned the main streams, 
where flood contro] and navigation were 
the big problems. Reclamation got the 
tributaries, where irrigation was impor- 
tant. Both agencies are now compro- 
mising on their dams—by spending more 
money. They’re building bigger ones 
than they intended, to do two things: 
(1) to provide storage for irrigation, 
power, and navigation, and (2) at the 
same time, to leave space in the reser- 
voirs for flood water. 

Supporters of MVA feel that mainte- 
nance of navigable depths on the lower 
river would make it necessary to cut 
down on the water being held upstream 
for irrigation. They want a single au- 
thority to manage Missouri valley water. 
They also feel that the Pick-Sloan Plan 
doesn’t put enough emphasis on public 
power. 

e The Plan—Including appropriations 
for the present fiscal year, the federal 
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overnment already has committed over 
21 2-billion to the Pick-Sloan Plan. The 
lan as it stands today calls for construc- 
tion of: (1) 105 reservoirs; (2) 150 irri- 
ation projects—to water about +3-mil- 
Fon acres of new farm lands and supply 
some water to another 547,000 acres; 
(3) 20 hydroelectric plants with a total 
capacity of 1.6-million kw.; (4) abert 
1,500 mi. of levees and other flood-con- 
trol works. None of these projects has 
as yet been completed, but some are 
now being built (BW—Jun.1’46,p21). 

In addition to all this, the Missouri 

is being made navigable for barge traffic 
from its mouth at St. Louis to a point— 
as yet undetermined—above Sioux City, 
lowa. Part of this job is already finished: 
Commercial barges have been operating 
between St. Louis and Omaha since 
early 1947. 
e Need for Speed—There is no time 
limit on the Pick-Sloan Plan. But local 
sentiment and the threat of a possible 
MVA are keeping the Engineers and 
Reclamation Bureau united in efforts to 
push it along as fast as possible. A pro- 
posed six-year program, which would get 
more than half the job done, was 
adopted last July by the Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee. 

This coordinating committee is com- 

posed of the governors of five of the ten 
basin states, and representatives of the 
Engineers, Reclamation, Agriculture 
Dept., Commerce Dept., and Federal 
Power Commission. ‘lhe five governors 
on the committee are selected by all the 
Missouri basin state governors. 
e Cost—The six-year program runs from 
July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1955. It would 
require total expenditures of almost $4- 
billion by federal agencies and the states. 
The U.S. would provide most of the 
money—if the “President and Congress 
were willing. The Reclamation Bureau 
would be the biggest spender, with over 
$1.3-billion. The Engineers would 
spend about $680-million. Other fed- 
eral agencies would spend smaller 
amounts. After June 30, 1955, about 
$1.3-billion would still be needed to 
finish the job, according to present esti- 
mates. 

Under the Pick-Sloan formula the 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau 
will operate and maintain the major 

rojects. The Engineers will turn over 
cal flood-protection works to commun- 
ity groups. Reclamation will set up 
local irrigation districts to handle final 
distribution of water. The Interior 
Dept., under authority given by the 
1944 Flood Control Act, will market 
all hydro power. (It may set up a new 
agency, like Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, to handle the job.) 

So far, however, development of the 
basin has been mainly an Engineer-Rec- 
lamation proposition. The others—Agri- 
culture, mmerce, FPC, the states— 
hayen’t had the money to spend. If and 
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when they do, the Pick-Sloan Plan will 
be broadened to include certain other 
features which MVA backers think are 
highly important. Among them: (1) 
soil conservation; (2) developing recre- 
ational areas; (3) developing phosphate 
deposits to make fertilizer. 

* eee Water?—One factor could 
swing sentiment to MVA, at least as far 
as the western part of the basin is con- 
cemmed. MVA proponents financed an 
engineering study by Jerome G. Locke; 
it indicates that water needed by the 
western, headwaters area will be drawn 
off by the navigation projects of the En- 


gineers on the lower Missouri. Locke 
says that only about I-million to 2 
million acres could be irngated in the 
western area if the navigation propo 
nents have their way; on the other hand, 
5-million to 6-million acres could be 
irrigated if water in the western part of 
the basin were reserved for western use. 

MVA supporters are confident that, 
if Congress orders an overall engineer 
ing survey of the basin, it will vindicate 
the Locke report. But the Army Engi 
necrs disagree: ‘They think enough water 
comes down the Missouri to satisfy 
everybody. 


The Oil Pinch Is Over 


Petroleum economists say industry can meet all demands in 
1949. Texas commission orders 10% cut in allowable crude output 
as product inventories climb. Two companies rescind price boosts. 


After two years of battling oil short- 

ages—real and potential—the nation can 
look forward to easier going this winter 
and through 1949. 
e Three Events—How easy is anybody’s 
guess. But three recent developments 
give a pretty good idea of the thinking 
in the industry: 


AN ORDER c.cting by 10% the maxi- 
mum amount of crude that can be 
taken from wells in Texas, issued by 
the ‘Texas Railroad Commission last 
week. The order is effective Jan. 1; 
it will reduce the nation’s crude sup- 
ply by about 252,000 bbl. a day— 
better than +%. 

A DECISION this week by Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. and two Sinclair Oil Corp. 
subsidiaries to cut their buying price 
for crude back to the prevailing level. 
They had been paying 35¢ a bbl. 
more than their competitors (BW— 
Oct.30°48,p24; Dec.4°48,p21'). 


A PREDICTION by the Economics Ad- 
visory Committee of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission that the 
oil industry “‘is in a position to meet 
total demands in 1949.” The com- 
mittee is made up of 17 top oil econ- 
omists. 


e Drastic—The ‘Texas conynission’s or- 
der came as a shock to the industry. No 
such drastic move had been expeeted— 
at least, not yet. The commission’s au- 
thority over oi] production is predicated 
on conservation. But the basic eco- 
nomic implications of its order are obvi- 
ous: Crude producers want higher 
prices. And refined-products prices have 
been showing a tendency to soften be- 
cause of high inventories. 

It’s not hard to find the reason for 
the Phillips-Sinclair reversal: Competi- 
tors were able to get adequate supplies 
of crude without advancing their buying 


price; the two companies simply could 
not afford to continue to absorb the 
increase. 

e Forecast—he present favorable sup- 
ply-demand situation is the result of 
high output all through 1948, plus a 
mild winter so far which has reduced 
fuel-oil consumption. But what about 
1949? 

On this subject, oil men can turn to 
the forecast of the 1.0.C.C. committee. 
Total oil demand in 1949, the commit- 
tee estimates, will run nearly 6% over 
that for 1948—6,517,000 bbl. a day com- 
pared with 6,167,000. On its face, that 
looks like a sizeable order to meet. But 
the committee notes two mitigating fac- 
tors: 

(1) Depleted, unbalanced inventories 
had to be increased this year. That ab- 
sorbed some 230,000 bbl. a day of re 
fined products, over and above the 
amount needed to meet demand. In- 
ventories now are at satisfactory levels; 
hence that 230,000 bbl. a day can be 
used to meet a large share of the 1949 
increase in demand. 

(2) The industry already is geared to 

do the job required ir¥ 1949; during the 
last quarter of 1948 it has been supply- 
ing more oil than it will be called upon 
to supply throughout 1949. 
e Demand Situation—The rapid growth 
in oil demand that taxed the industry’s 
facilities in 1947 and the first half of 
1948 is slackening somewhat, the oil 
economists say. Three months ago this 
same group predicted a 7% rise in de- 
mand for the winter of 1948-49 over 
that of a year ago (BW-—Sep.4'48,p21); 
now they look for only a 4% rise, as- 
suming weather is normal and general 
business conditions continue good. 

Along with this, the industry is be- 
ginning to benefit from its vigorous ex- 

ansion efforts; supply is increasing 
aster than demand. 
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Potters’ Problems 


Dinnerware makers hit a 
buyers’ market. Their main 
worries are rising costs and a 
revival of imports. 


For several years, American makers of 
dishes roared along at breakneck speed. 
The war had paved the way: It had al- 
most cut off imports; it had stuffed the 
housewife’s pocketbook. : 

Then last September the industry hit 
a bump. 

When they picked up the pieces, the 

dinnerware makers found themselves in 
a territory they had almost forgotten— 
a buyers’ market. Now they had to get 
out and push for sales. 
e What To Do?—Last week, the United 
States Potters Assn. met in New York’s 
Hotel Astor to figure out ways to put 
some oomph behind the push. 

The close-mouthed potters weren’t 
saying much publicly about what they 
intend to do. They did announce one 
definite plan: to step up a program of 
public showings of the latest styles and 
patterns in dinnerware. The first was 
held last April in Chicago, at Marshall 
Field’s department store. The next will 
run from Jan. 10 to 15 in Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh (during the—trade’s annual 
glass and china show for retail-store buy- 
ers), Other public exhibits will be held 
later in various cities. ‘These aren’t de- 
partment-store promotions; the asso- 
ciation pays all the expenses—using de- 
partment stores for convenience. 

But the dinnerware industry’s prob- 

lems go deeper than just getting the 
public to look at its products. ‘The main 
problems are costs, substitutes, and im- 
ports. 
@ Costs—The direct labor cost in pot- 
tery is high—above 50% of the total. 
So, with labor rates soaring, costs have 
soared, too, despite high volume. Now, 
in a buyers’ market, that threatens a 
real pinch. 

An obvious answer is mechanization. 
In the last few years the industry has 
made some big strides (BW-—Sep.13’47, 
p20). But tradition—and the nature of 
the ancient craft—keep mechanization 
from going all the way. A powerful 
union puts a brake on full utilization of 
many machine processes. Also, it’s hard 
to develop machines that can take into 
account the small but important varia- 
tions in the raw materials they process 
—or that can do satisfactory decorating. 
e Substitutes—Even though tradition 
stands in the way of cost- cutting, it’s a 
boon to the potters in another way: It’s 
their best weapon in the fight against 
substitutes. 

In the years when the. demand for 
pottery dinnerware outran the supply, 
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ae and plastics got a seat at the table. 
ut potters are sure that the public’s 
traditional preference for chinaware will 
soon leave little room for these other 
materials. 
e Imports—A more serious worry of the 
2 otters is the threat of reviving imports. 
ow-priced ware from Japan and fine 
china from England—plus a big volume 
from Germany and several other coun- 
tries—used to take close to a third of 
the American market. 

Imports are on the upgrade again. 
According to Commerce Dept. figures, 
imports of decorated table chinaware 
from the United Kingdom, Japan, and 
Germany totaled $4.6-million in the 
first 10 months of this year; in all of 
1947, total imports of such china were 
only $3-million. But even the 1948 rate 
of imports still isn’t up to 10% of the 
domestic market. 

Lessening the fear of such competi- 

tion is the fact that prices of foreign 
dinnerware have jumped—further, pro- 
portionately, since prewar than those of 
domestic ware. 
e Optimism—So the American potters 
are not too glum, despite the bumps 
they have hit. By prewar standards, 
they’re riding smoothly. 

Here’s the way Floyd W. McKee, of 
Salem, Ohio, new president of the U. S. 
Potters Assn., puts it: “Foreign potters 
have been unable to keep pace with the 
new trends that Mrs. America likes in 
dinnerware.” 








Heads Conference Board 


John S, Sinclair was elected president of the 
National Industrial Conference Board last 
week. He takes over his new post Jan. 1 
from Dr. Virgil Jordan, president since 1932, 
who is stepping into the newly created office 
of chancellor. Sinclair was at one time presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, later executive vice-president of 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Mail-Rate Hike 


Boosts start Jan. 1in 13 
categories. Airmail, special de- 
livery, third- and fourth-class 
rates among those affected. 


The bill for postage is going up Jan. 1. 

Mail rates in 13 categories will be 
jacked up. The Post Office expects 
the boosts to raise its revenues $124- 
million a year. 
e New Stamps Coming—The ordinary 
first-class letter will still go for 3¢, but 
higher rates are coming for airmail and 
special delivery. That means new 6¢ ait- 
mail and 15¢ special-delivery stamps— 
but not up until late January or Febru- 
ary. The Post Office wants to use up 
its present 5¢ airmail and 13¢ special- 
delivery stamps. 

Some of the new rates effective Jan. 1: 

Airmail: 6¢ an oz. 

Circulars and other miscellaneous 
printed matter and merchandise (third- 
class, 8 oz. or less): 2¢ for first 2 oz.; 
1¢ for each additional oz. (Bulk rate for 
identical pieces: 14¢ per Ib. minimum, 
1 ¢ per piece.) 

Catalogs and Books of 24 pages or 
more, and seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots 
(third-class mail, 8 oz. or less): 14¢ for 
each two oz. (Bulk rate for identical 
pieces: 10¢ per Ib. Minimum, 1¢ per 
piece.) 

Large catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
weighing over 8 oz. but not more than 
10 Ib. (fourth-class mail): First pound— 
74¢, local; 8¢, first and second zones; 
9¢, 10¢, 12¢, 13¢, 14¢, 15¢, respectively, 
for third to eighth zones. Each addi- 
tional pound—1¢, local; 14¢, first and 
second zones; 2¢, 2.5¢, 3¢, 4¢, 5¢, 6¢, 
respectively, for third to eighth zones. 

Parcel Post (fourth-class mail): first 
Ib.: 10¢, local; 12¢, first and second 
zones; 13¢, 14¢, 15¢, 16¢, 17¢, 18¢, 
respectively, for third to eighth zones. 

Fach additional lb., up to 10 Ib.—1¢, 
local; 2.1¢, first and second zones; 3¢, 
44¢, 6¢, 74¢, 94¢, 114¢, respectively, 
for third to eighth zones. 

Books (fourth-class mail, over 8 02.): 
first Ilb., 8¢; each additional Ib., 4¢. 

Special Delivery on first-class mail— 
up to 2 Ib., 15¢; 2 to 10 Ib., 25¢; over 
10 Ib., 35¢. On second-, third-, fourth- 
class—up to 2 Ib., 25¢; 2 to 10 Ib., 35¢; 
over 10 Ib., 45¢. 

Rate rises are also due in money or- 
ders, postal notes, registry, insurance, 
C.O.D. fees. 

The added revenue won’t end the 
postal deficit-now running at $550- 
million a year. So you can expect Con- 
gress to put through further rate in- 
creases—particularly in the money- pie 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mai 
categories. 
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Drive-In Postoffice Eases Yuletide Rush 


around regular postoffices, and considerably 


No garage this, but a temporary branch post- 
office in Houston, Tex. This week it wound 
up its second season in business. Set up 
in the city-owned Sam Houston Coliseum, 
the drive-in branch cut down traffic jams 


shortened yuletide queues. Acting post- 
master Granville Elder, who thought the 
idea up last year, says that the annex han- 
dled 1,500 or more cars a day. 





lf You Want Defense Contracts— 


You can now study new procurement regulations. Though 
incomplete, they will tell you what costs are allowable under 


contracts, what to expect if there’s all-out mobilization. 


Businessmen who are thinking of 
taking on a government contract under 
the new detense program have some 
homework to do first. 
© Overhaul—In the past year, the mili- 
tary-procurement regulations hate been 
going through a drastic overhaul. Most 
of that imposing shelf of orders, regu- 
lations, manuals, and loose-leaf instruc- 
tion sheets you built up during the war 
is as out of date now as the code of 
Hammurabi. 

Revision of the military establish- 
ment’s buying methods began early 
this year when Congress passed the 
Armed Services Procurement Act (Pub- 
lic Law. 413). This ended the sweep- 
ing contracting powers that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force had exercised 
during the war. But the law didn’t 
turn the clock back to the old system 
of buying everything by advertised bid. 
Instead, it provided for a flexible pro- 
curement system in which negotiated 
contracts would play a big part. 
¢ Gap Closed—Since February, when 
the law passed, the three services have 
been wrestling with the job of writing 
a new uniform procurement regulation. 
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The work still is a long way from 
finished. But the first six sections of 
the new regulation are out now. (You 
can get them from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) In gen- 
eral, the sections which are available 
cover the most important points, from 
a contractor's viewpoint. 

Last week, the services filled one of 

the biggest remaining gaps by issuing 
Section 15—a enhancer statement of 
cost principles to be used in cost-plus 
contracts (BW—Dec.18’48,p10). 
e Something To Go On—With this 
much to go on, you can get a pretty 
fair idea of the sort of contract the 
services are ready to give you. And you 
can figure out roughly the costs that 
will be allowed—or  disallowed—in 
setting the price you are to get. 

You may want to study the new regu- 
lation even if you have no idea of tak- 
ing on government business any time 
soon. The services are trying to set 
up procurement methods that could be 
expanded with little or no change to 
handle a military program of any size. 
Hence, if you want to know what 
would happen to you in an all-out 





mobilization, you can find some of the 
answers in the procurement rules that 
are being issued now. 

¢ Tougher Terms—In comparison with 
the wartime methods, you will find 
the new regulation simple and = sys- 
tematic. In many respects you also will 
find it tough. The services don’t in 
tend to pick up the tab for any ex 
penses that aren't directly chargeable 
to the contract. They will screen cost 
estimates a deal more carefully 
than they did during the war. 

And don’t forget that the profits 
from major contracts will be subject 
to renegotiation just as they were in 
wartime. The services still are working 
on the proposed renegotiation rules, At 
this stage of the game there is no way 
of telling just how easy or tight they 
will be. But in general they will follow 
the wartime system of reviewing each 
contractor’s profits in the light “of his 
performance record. 

In theory anyhow, all three services 
will use the same procurement regula- 
tions and apply them in the same way. 
But you will have to wait a while to 
see just how this works out, Each 
branch of the Military Establishment 
will set up its own procedures for ap- 
plying the general 
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rules. 


Contracts by Bid 


Many of the biggest contracts will be 

handled by negotiation between the 
contractor and the procurement officer. 
So will most contracts for complicated 
products—aircraft, for instance—or ex- 
perimental work. 
e Backbone—But the advertised bid 
still is supposed to be the backbone of 
the procurement system. The services 
can negotiate contracts only in situa 
tions that qualify under one of the 18 
exceptions . that the law provides 
(page 26). And military men take these 
requirements seriously. President ‘Tru- 
man gave them a special warning at 
the time the law passed not to get into 
the habit of using negotiation for every 
thing. As a result, the services will do 
most of their routine procurement by 
advertising for bids. 

Advertised-bid procedure is not 
changed much by the new regulation. 
If you have a product that you think 
one of the services could use, get in 
touch with the nearest procurement of- 
fice and see that you are listed to receive 
invitations to bid. Also, watch your 
newspapers and trade journals for public 
notices. 

e Ground Rules—The services will pro- 
vide you with forms for filing your 
bid. They will also give you specifica- 
tions on the product and tell you about 
other requirements of the contract. 
You probably will have to post a bond 
when you put in your bid. And you 
should be prepared to offer evidence 
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that you are a responsible anc com- 
petent operator. 

Contracts usually are awarded to the 
low bidder. But procurement officers 
have authority to reject the low bid 
for various reasons—if they think the 
price is too high, or if the bidder is 
not responsible, for example. 


Contract by Negotiatior 


In situations that qualify under vue 
of the 18 exceptions to the rule re- 
quiring formal bidding, you can nego- 
tiate directly with the contracting of- 
ficer. Here you have a good deal more 
leeway—not only in discussing price, 
but also in the form of the contract. 
If you get an award through formal 
bidding you have to take either a lump- 
sum or fixed-price contract. But in 
negotiation several other types are 
available—if the procurement officer is 
willing. The main ones include: 

Fixed price with a provision for re- 
determination of price. The contractor 
signs up for the minimum price. But 
the government agrees to readjust the 
price if necessary. 

Incentive-type. ‘The contractor and 
the government agree on a “target 
price,” based on an estimate of costs. 
If the contractor succeeds in cutting 
costs, he and the government share the 
saving. 

Cost and _ cost-plus-fixed-fee. The 
government reimburses the contractor 
for all allowable expenses as defined in 
the contract. 

Where costs can be estimated ac- 
curately, the military will demand plain 
fixed-price contracts. The other types 
are for situations in which you can’t 
tell your costs until you get going. 

In any case, you should be prepared 
to talk over your costs in detail with 
the procurement officer. Even on 
fixed-price contracts you have to sub- 
mit breakdowns of estimated costs to 
show that your price is fair. 

e Allowable Costs—The rules on allow- 
able costs in fixed-price contracts haven’t 
been written yet. They will be some- 
what more flexible than the rules for 
cost-plus business. But you won’t go 
far wrong if you assume that the state- 
ment of cost principles that was issued 
last week will set the pattern for both. 

As the general rule, the services say 
they will reimburse a contractor for 
all the direct costs he incurs in perform- 
ing the contract—plus a fair share of 
his indirect costs. Most of the argu- 
ment will come when you try to deter- 
mine what indirect costs are chargeable 
to the contract and how they should 
be prorated. 

e Specific Items—Allowable costs in- 
clude such things as: materials and sup- 
plies; subcontracts; freight; salaries and 
wages; jigs and special tools; vacation 
or severance pay to the extent required 
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by the contractor's established policy; 
plant maintenance; depreciation; re- 
search and development specifically ap- 
plicable to the contract. 

Advertising in trade and technical 
journals is all right. Other advertising 
is not reimbursable, except where it 
is directly related to the performance 
of the contract—for example, “help 
wanted” notices. 

State corporate taxes and other 
levies are allowable costs. But there will 
be a problem in working this out if 
the state tax is an income tax. 
¢ Unallowable Costs — Unallowable 
costs include: maintenance or depre- 
ciation costs on excess facilities; losses 
on other contracts; contingency re- 
serves; interest of any kind; bad debts; 
losses on capital assets; federal taxes; 
dividend payments; general research. 

A long list of items is to be settled 
by special negotiation in each case. 
These include: donations and contribu- 
tions; compensation for the use of 
equipment that already is fully depre- 
ciated; salaries and wages of sole pro- 
prietors; special expenses of all sorts. 
¢ Small Businesses—If your business 
employs less than 500 workers, be sure 
to get that fact into the record in your 
negotiations with the contracting of- 
ficer. The law instructs the services to 
give “‘a fair proportion” of their orders 


to small business. And the uniform 
procurement regulation requires each 
department to make an annual report 
to the Munitions Board on the value 
of contracts placed with firms employ- 
ing less than 500 workers. 

And whether you are small business 
or large, look over your accounting sys- 
tem before you go after any government 
business. If you can keep track of your 
costs exactly and divide them logically 
among your products, you probably 
can do very nicely under the new pro- 
curement rules. But if you don’t have 
a good cost-accounting system you may 
wind up out of pocket, simply because 
you can’t prove where the money went. 


HARD EARTH RUNWAY 


When contractors last year put the 
“big squeeze” on Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport’s runways (BW —Dec.27 
’47,p21) they did a better job than ex- 
pected. Last week, trenching machines 
used to dig ditches for cable broke down 
when they hit the compacted earth. 

The engineers found out that the 
400,000 Ib. compacting machine had 
compressed the earth under runways to 
a density of 130 Ib. per cu. ft.—even 
denser than common building brick. 
They figure the earth squeeze was eftec- 
tive down to 5 ft. 


When You May Negotiate Contracts 


The law prescribes 18 sii uations in 
which the armed services can negotiate 
contracts without advertising formally 
for bids. In wartime these exceptions 
would cover the whole military pro- 
gram. But at present you want to 
look carefully to see if your contract 
would come under one of them. Here 
are the grounds for dispensing with the 
formal bid procedure: 

(1) National emergency declared by 
the President or Congress. 

(2) Public exigency—where the de- 
lay of advertising would cause financial 
loss to the government. This covers 
such things as disasters and rush re- 
pairs to ships and aircraft. 

(3) Purchases not over $1,000 al- 
togeth«. 

(4) Personal or professional services. 

(5) Services ,of educational institu- 
tions. 

(6) Purchases outside the U.S. 

(7) Medicines or medical supplies 
and equipment, 

(8) Supplies’ purchased for author- 
ized resale. Ordinarily this authority 
will be used only for brand-name goods 
to be sold in Army post exchanges and 
similar operations. 

(9) Perishable subsistence supplies. 

(10) Absence of competition if 
formal advertising methods are used. 


This applies in cases in which only one 
person or company can supply the 
goods or services, where charges are 
fixed by law or custom, and in similar 
cases. 

(11) Experimental, 
or research work. 

(12) Purchases involving secret in- 
formation. 

(13) Technical equipment  requir- 
ing standardization and interchange- 
ability of parts. 

(14) Technical or specialized sup- 
plies requiring substantial initial in- 
vestment or extended period of per 
ration for manufacture. This is the bi 
one. Under it the services can nego- 
tiate contracts for such weapons as 
tanks, radar, aircraft, ordnance—since 
all such items require special tooling 
and heavy investment. 

(15) If advertising fails to produce 
reasonable bids. 

(16) To keep a facility in operation 
in the interests of national defense or 
industrial mobilization. This also 
covers educational orders to train sup- 
pliers for a crisis. 

(17) Special exceptions authorized 
by other laws. 

(18) Construction work performed 
outside the U.S. or qualifying under 
one of the other exceptions. 
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How long is 30 days? 
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A few brisk strokes and yonder errant 
citizen will know where he stands. 

But it’s somewhat more complicated 
when a business wants to size up its 
situation. That calls for lots and lots 
of involved figure work. Or, at least, it 
used to. Nowadays, our Comptometer 
Peg-Board Plan brings an amazing 
swiftness and simplicity to almost any 
accounting task. 

Here’s how: this cost-cutting plan 
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makes original postings yield final 
results. One writing and only one— 
entries need never be recopied! 


Gone forever is the costly hide-go- 
seek of post, copy, file, post, copy, etc. 
Gone is intricate bookkeeping. And 
our Peg-Board Plan (teamed with 
the great speed of the Comptometer 
machine) is completely flexible. Ac- 
curately, quickly, it gives combined 
statements on such distributions as: 
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sales, inventory, cost, payroll, incom- 
ing orders, expense. 

Send for a copy of “Peg-Board Ac- 
counting,” or call your nearest Compt 
ometer representative for details. 


ComPrTromeETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Iv) 
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i these days of Kising Costs 


Unlike today’s other rising costs which may be compensated 
for by larger volume, eye accidents are out-and-out embezzlers 
of your profits. THEY CUT BACK PRODUCTION—by putting 
“green” workers on the job, lowering shop morale, placing 
expensive equipment in less trained hands. All this, in addition 
to the direct cost of a major eye accident which some author- 
ities estimate at $350 or more. 
Good business judgment dictates that these costs be cut im- 
mediately. Your AO Safety Represent- 
ative can show you how 98% of all 








eye accidents can be prevented by an 
eye protection program that will pay 
for itself in six months or less. 





American & Optical 
Safety Division 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





National income will be bigger this year 
than last, says Commerce Dept.—about 
$224-billion as compared with 1947's 
$202.5-billion. So will gross national 
product—about $253-billion as com- 
pared with $231.6-billion. 

e 
Du Pont’s proposed stock split (four for 
one) would give its common a more 
liquid market than it has had at 180- 
plus. It would also give du Pont more 
outstanding shares than even G. M. 
Now Wall Street wonders if du Pont 
won't dispose of its controlling holdings 
of G.M. stock by divvying them up 
among its stockholders as well. 

e 
Continental Can’s new $1.2-million 
Portland (Ore.) plant won’t open for a 
year. President H. A. Eggerss says he 
can’t get the needed $2.5-million worth 
of equipment until then. 

e 
Price cuts: Lever Bros. and Procter & 
Gamble have lowered the wholesale 
prices of some soaps and soap products 
by about 6% ... Two U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiaries reduced the extras on stainless- 
steel products by an average of 5% ... 
Bakelite, Monsanto, and Durez have cut 
their phenolic resins by 4¢ and 3¢ a Ib. 
Manufacturers have lopped as much as 
one-third off the prices of synthetic 
pearls . . . and Sears, Roebuck has cut 
the retail prices of its automatic washing 
machines $20 and $30 in the Chicago 
area. 

* 
G. M. has speeded communications by 
installing a private-wire teletype net- 
work. All messages to and from plants 
in 46 U.S. and Canadian cities clear 
through the central Detroit office. 

* 
Twentieth Century-Fox has ended the 
government’s antitrust suit with a con- 
sent decree. Its National Theatres Corp. 
will divest itself of 260 partly owned 
theaters. But unlike R.K.O. (BW—Nov. 
13’48,p80), Twentieth Century will 
hang on to its exhibition subsidiary and 
the 450 remaining theaters. 

td 
ACF-Brill has boosted prices of its buses 
by about 9%. And it expects to deliver 
only 11,000 or so trolleys and buses this 
year. Last year deliveries hit 18,523. 

* 


The construction industry must face up 
to “short-term weaknesses.” That’s what 
H. R. Berlin thinks; he’s general man- 
ager of the Johns-Manville Building 
Products Division. He reasons that the 
boom in commercial and industrial mod- 
ernization and expansion has “now flat- 
tened out.” But the long-range picture 
is still sound. 
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PRODUCTION 


FIRST ALL-STRAW NEWSPRINT, result of Kinsley Chemical research, is one sign of... 


Straw in Industrial Wind 


Research shows it may make good substitute for wood pulp 
in paper and building board manufacture. Straw’s big advantage is 
the almost limitless supply. Drawback: How do you collect it? 


Research winds may be blowing or- 

dinary straw into a new realm of indus- 
trial use. Out of the laboratories in the 
last few years have come techniques to 
carry straw to market in the form of 
newsprint, fine papers, and insulating 
building board. 
e New Members?—Last week there were 
signs that some of the new processes 
may soon be settling down as perma- 
nent members of the commercial fam- 
ily. Kinsley Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
developer of a process to make an all- 
straw newsprint, said that licensed pro- 
duction with its technique is getting 
underway in South Africa. Two U.S. 
firms are supposed to be angling for 
domestic rights. 

Straw is nothing new to the paper 
industry. For over a century, paper- 
makers in Europe, South Africa, South 
America, and the Orient have been 
making fine specialty papers from straw. 
Before wood pulp caught a firm hold in 
the late 1800's, straw was widely used 
in the U.S. for wrapping papers, bag- 
ging, and for some newsprint. During 
World War II, England turned to straw 
for the manufacture of many kinds of 
paper. In Holland, fine papers are be- 
ing produced commercially under a 
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process similar to one developed here 
by the Dept. of Agriculture. 

e Small U.S. Use—But in the U.S. to- 
day, straw plays only a smail part in 
papermaking (98% of the pulp for 
paper comes from wood) Dept. of 
Agriculture experts think that about 
72% of the recoverable wheat straw 
goes to waste. In 1947, that came to 
close to 38-million tons. 

Most of the small amount of straw 

that did go into industrial use wound up 
as corrugating paper for packing fillers, 
pads, and special cartons. But that 
took only about 800,000 tons. 
e Cashing In—Why haven’t we cashed 
in on our straw resources—probably the 
biggest in the world? The main reason 
is that, there hasn’t been any real need 
todo so. As long as there was a healthy 
supply of pulpwood, manufacturers had 
little urge to experiment with unproved 
materials. Besides, straw has some draw- 
backs. It costs a lot to handle; collec- 
tion, baling, and storing present prob- 
lems. And, when compared to wood, its 
residue generally has a lower cellulose 
content. 

World War II brought some changes 
in thinking. Pulpwood supplies thinned 
—and prices fattened. Imports from 


abroad fell far below the level that had 
been expected. Against this was the 
fact that straw presented an almost in 
exhaustible supply. So researchers pol 
ished their test tubes for new experi 
ments. 

¢ Kinsley Résearch—One of the most 
active in this spadework has been Kins- 
ley Chemical Co. Last fall it struck 
paydirt in its experiments when it 
turned out the first full-scale run of an 
all-straw newsprint at the Holyoke, 
Mass., plant of Chemical Paper Mfg. 

0. 


The newsprint was run off on stand- 
ard equipment, without special devices. 
Yet even to experts the straw product 
looked to be equal to wood-pulp news 
print in many ways, superior to it in 
others, inferior only in qualities that 
could presumably be ironed out. 

It was slightly more bulky than wood 

pulp newsprint, somewhat tougher. It 
fell down mainly in color. That may 
have been because the straw pulp got 
only a one-stage bleaching—instead of 
the two-stage decoloring used in the 
regular Kinsley process. In actual man 
ufacture, the straw pulp went through 
the paper machine at a speed of 600 ft. 
a minute, which compares favorably 
with manufacturing speed of wood-pulp 
paper. 
e The Process—In the process, straw is 
first cooked in rotary boilers with chemi 
cals. Then it is defibered and run over 
a riffer (a trough that slows the flow 
of the pulp, lets heavy, irregular par 
ticles drop out), a tailing screen, and a 
washer. The stock is then a pulp free 
of cooking liquors, ready for a two-stage 
bleach with chlorine. After a final wash 
and a treatment to cut long fibers to 
proper length, the pulp is ready for the 
paper machine. 

When production gets going, Kinsley 

thinks straw pulp newsprint made with 
its process will be able to sell for about 
$65 to $72 a ton. 
e Dept. of Agriculture—Another ground 
breaker in the new processes for straw 
has been the Northern Regional Re 
search Laboratory of the Dept. of Agri 
culture at Peoria, II]. Early in the war, 
it set out to compare the properties of 
straws with other paper-making material. 
It wanted to find out in just what way 
straw could be used economically in 
industry. 

After the laboratory had tabled the 
values, it went on to consider various 
pulping methods and bleaches. Out of 
this came a neutral sulphite process that 
showed definite advantages in the man- 
ufacture of fine specialty papers from 
straw. 

The pulping and pulp-mill equipment 
to produce this neutral sulphite wheat 
straw is practically the same as that used 
for alkaline pulping of wood. One mill 
in the Netherlands has been turning 
out 100 tons of straw pulp a week— 
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In 1947, E. W. Buschman Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of 
conveying machinery, completely 
modernized the heating equipment 
in their plant and offices. 

In the plant section, pipe coils were 
replaced by 19 Webster-Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters equipped with 
Series “45” Unit Heater Controls. 
Each Unit Heater is equipped 
with a Webster Float and Thermo- 
static Trap and Dirt Strainer. 


Heating for the office section and 
engineering department is by a 
Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. With this “con- 
trolled-by-the-weather” system, 
heating is maintained automatically 
to meet outdoor weather conditions 
Otto Svoboda, company architect 
and engineer, reports complete sat- 
isfaction with Webster Equipment. 
Both plant and office sections are 
heated evenly and quickly, assuring 
comfort at all times for employees. 


3 emt as 


art Heater Conran 
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Webster Series “45” Unit Heater Control used 
ir.» the -E: W. Buschman Company plant com- 
bines in a single unit a room thermostat with 
lock setting, manual motor starter with thermal 
overload protection, summer-winter switch, pilot 
light, thermometer and terminal block. 


If you have a problem in heating 
your plant, get in touch with the 
local Webster Representative. He 
wili help determine the type System 
best suited to your requirements. 
Address Dept. BW-12 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
Jn Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


_~ WEBSTER > 


ODERATO 


SYSTEM 


STEAM HEATI 


“Controlled-by the weather” 
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COOKED STRAW is screened to make 
paper at Northern Regional Research 





STRAW PULP looks like this in bleached 
(right) and unbleached state 











FINISHED PAPER is peeled off in sample 


sheets from this laboratory “waffle iron” 





without any major changeover of eq: ». 
ment. Yields are good—about 50% 55 
screened, bleached pulp. That's 5< 
10% higher than other processes o 
ating on straw, or most processes 
wood. 

e Newsprint—The laborztory has 
had its hand in experimezxts with st: \\ 
pulp in newsprint. Using its technig .¢, 
the Ontario Paper Co. has produ cd 
blends of straw and wood-pulp ne «+. 
print for the Chicago Tribune. Exp: :i- 
mental runs of the Tribune’s farm ci- 
tion have been printed on paper whch 
is 17% straw fiber. The new Onta:io 
process produces a blended straw ne 
print faster, more economically, and 11 
better quality than has been possib|« 
before. 

On another tack, the laboratory has 

been digging into the use of straw as 
insulating board. It feels that stray 
can do just as good a job in the board 
as sugar-cane bagasse, the common); 
used base. It has worked out a process 
for commercial manufacture on stand 
ard machinery. 
e Best Chance—There have been many 
experiments with other fibers in papc: 
making—cotton stalks, flax, bamboo, 
hemp, and yucca. Most experts fee! 
that wheat straw stands the best chance 
of commercial success. 

Despite straw’s advantages, though, 
some cynics in the paper industry 
aren't willing to get very enthusiastic 
about its possibilities. ‘These individuals 
point out that: 

(1) Collecting straw from farms 
won't be any cinch. Somebody will 
have to devise a collection system that’s 
cheap—and still give the farmer enough 
profit so that he will be willing to 
cooperate. 

(2) Wood-pulp newsprint (now sell 
ing for around $100 a ton) is sure to 
come down in price in the future. That 
narrowing of the price difference would 
cut into straw’s chances. 


NEW SILICONE MAKER 


Another major chemical company is 
going into the synthesis of silicones— 
the organic-inorganic hybrids of syn- 
thetic chemistry (BW—Mar.29’47,p47). 
Linde Air Products Co., a unit of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., announced 
that it had four “‘silanes in pilot pro- 
duction, and immediately available fo: 
industrial study (BW —Dec.4’48,p10). 
Linde is the third maker in the field. 
The others are Dow-Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich.; General Electric Co.'s, 
Chemicals Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Linde’s silanes are basic compounds, 
ready for industrial use as “building 
blocks” to produce intermediate chem- 
icals, polymers, and copolymers. Off- 
cially, they are called ethyl- and amyl- 
trichlorosilane, and ethyl- and amyl- 
triethoxysilane. 
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Stry : 
Stic Way back in the woods Norton starts to have a part in producing 
lals 

your newspaper—oxes and saws sharpened by Norton grinding 


+ wheels fell the trees and cut them to pulp wood lengths. 


Then at the paper mill the wood is ground into pulp for newsprint 
by Norton Pulpstones—gigantic ten-ton, segmental grinding wheels 
as large as six feet in diameter and as wide as 66’’—wheels 


developed by Norton research to replace nature’s sandstones. 


The machines that convert the pulp 
into poper and the complicated 
presses which print your newspaper 
contain many rolls and other parts 
precision-produced by Norton grind- 


ing machines and grinding wheels. 


Norton Refractories are important, 
too—Alundum Laboratory Ware is 
used in the paper mill laboratories, 


Crystolon Brick in the power plants, 





MECHANICAL MINER: Joy Mfg. Co.’s Continuous Miner, at top efficiency, can claw out two tons of coal a minute 


Compact Machine To Cut and Load Coal 


Mechanization has taken a further 
step forward in the coal mines. Last 
week, Jovy Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh, un- 
veiled its Continuous Miner, announced 
it was in commercial production. 

Joy’s machine is a big step forward in 
mechanical mining: It’s a loader that 
digs its own coal; it replaces the cutting, 


ii 


drilling, and blasting previously _re- 
quired. 

Joy isn’t the first out with such a ma- 
chine: Sunnyhill Coal Co.: exhibited a 
pilot model last November (BW —Nov. 
6'48,p26), but isn’t in production; prac- 
tically every mining-machinery maker is 
working on one. Bituminous Coal Re- 


ENGINEER AND INVENTOR: John R. Sibley and Harold F. Silver study business end 


of continuous miner. Ripper bar is fitted with traveling carbide bits 
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search, Inc., has a $250,000 fund allo 
cated for developing a mining-loading 
machine (BW —Apr.10°48,p57). Basic 
goals of the mechanization: to cut costs, 
boost safety, cut down manual labor by 
using “machine operators’ instead of 
“laborers.” 

e Three Parts—The Joy machine con 
sists essentially of: (1) a ripping head 
fitted with carbide bits that tear the coal! 
from the face; (2) an intermediate con 
veyor that carries coal chunks to a cen 
tral hopper; and (3) a rear conveyor that 
moves the coal still further back to the 
transportation devices that take it to the 
surface. These units are all mounted on 
a single frame which rides on continu 
ous tractor-pipe treads. Over-all, thc 
machine is a little over 25 ft. in length, 
about 74 ft. wide, and come in two 
heights: 34 in. or 48 in. One man can 
handle it. 

Joy executives are cautious about 
claims. Under optimum conditions, 
they say, the machine will handle two 
tons a minute. Manual labor is reduced 
to a minimum: The operator handles 
only control levers. Safety is upped be 
cause: (1) Blasting is eliminated; (2 
the operator is 14 ft. away from the 
face; (3) the machine is fitted for tem 
porary roof support. 
© Coal, Plus—The machine isn’t limited 
to coal; other mining industries will 
probably be able to adapt it to their 
operations. 

For a step-by-step picture story of 
how the mechanical miner works, turn 
to page 36. 
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WATCH OUT FOR. 


-WINTER AILMENTS — 


COLDS should be treated promptly! They often occur when 
body resistance is low, due perhaps to insufficient sleep, lack 
of fresh air, improper nutrition, or exposure to changes in 
weather. The cold may lower resistance still further and, if 
neglected, may lead to influenza, pneumonia or other in- 
fections. 










INFLUENZA, while more serious than a cold, is not usually 
dangerous in itself. It may, however, weaken the system and 
pave the way for other illnesses. Fortunately, there is a new 
vaccine which has been used with considerable success 
against certain types of influenza. The doctor may recom- 
mend this vaccine if an epidemic threatens, if a person suffers 
from frequent colds, or if poor physical condition makes 
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influenza a special danger. 






PNEUMONIA is still a serious disease that calls for prompt 
diagnosis and treatment. The sulfa drugs and penicillin are 
highly effective in most cases, but they must be given early 
for best results. Your doctor now has a vaccine which 
provides protection against many of the most common types 
of pneumonia. One type of this disease, virus pneumonia, 
does not respond to the vaccine, sulfa drugs or penicillin. 
Although seldom fatal, it should have immediate medical 
attention, 





















The best protection 2gainst winter ailments is keeping 
in good physical condition. If you catch a cold, try to get all 
the rest you can, eat lightly, drink plenty of liquids, and 
cover your coughs and sneezes so that you will not infect 
others. 










IF FEVER ACCOMPANIES A COLD, 
CALL A DOCTOR IMMEDIATELY! 














COPYRIGHT 19468 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 







TO EMPLOYERS: 
Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these im- 
portant facts about winter ail- 
ments. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of 
this advertisement—svitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 


Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 
Company 
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(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 













1 Mapison Avenue, New Yor« 10, N.Y, 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE— KEEP IT! 






Joy's Mechanical Miner 


1} Continuous machine is driven through tunnel to coal face to 2 Ripper bar, with its moving carbide teeth, has been “sumped’ 
start a new “room.” Operator, well away from cutting head, about 18 in. into the base of the coal seam. The push for this 
controls machine operation with levers. Moving head can swivel comes from big hydraulic cylinders. Ripper is starting upward 
through 45-degree arc motion, and the wedge-shaped bits are starting to rip out the coal 


3 Lump of coal has been ripped from seam by upward action of 4 Intermediate conveyor picks up the loosened coal chunks, 
the ripper bar. (Bar has been stopped and lowered to show brings them back to the centrally located hopper amidships. 
what has happened.) Coal is sliced off in large chunks. Lumps of As the ripper reaches the top of the seam, operator moves it over 
coal drop down on moving teeth, are carried back and drops it down to cut the adjacent portion 


5 Coal from the central hopper is picked up by the rear con- 6 Shuttle car, also made by Joy, receives coal from the rear 
veyor, is transported back to unloading point. This conveyor hopper, lugs it to the surface or other discharge point. The 
swivels through a 45-degree arc, is easy to position mechanical miner can be serviced by any desired means of haulaway 
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Industry needed a bearing...sealed to keep lubricant in and dust and 

grit out. S80S supplied the perfect answer in the pre-lubricated HISF 

Red Seal Bearing that runs cool at high speeds. 

Because the light rubbing of the contact seal produces only slight friction, 

power loss is at a very low level. 

SACS Red Seal Bearings are made to standard single row S.A.E. width, 

and are interchangeable with the conventional non-sealed ball bearing. 
7025 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
SE The right bearing in the right place 

















WHY? He sits all day in a STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIR! A Sturgis takes the work 
out of sitting by encouraging the erect, 
healthful posture that defeats fatigue. 








Our interesting new book- 
let, ‘‘The High Cost of Sit- 
ting’, tells you how to im- 
prove officeefficiency. Write 
today for your free copy. 


POSTURE CHAIR 





SAVE ON 


wl 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Continental Motors’ tank engine (BW 
—Sep.18’48,p46) will be made for Army 
Ordnance at the Muskegon (Mich.) 
plant. The Army’s order for the 12- 
cylinder, V-type model comes to $18.8- 
million. 


e 
Boats to bowling alleys: Electric Boat 
Co. has a scaled-down, fully automatic 
bowling alley for homes, amusement 
parks. Cost: $1,100. Small balls are 
used; you bowl at electrical contact 
plates wired to lights that simulate pins. 

* 
Railroads spent 75% more for equip- 
ment in the first nine months of 1948 
than a year ago. Class | roads paid out 
$631-million for rail equipment. 

° 


A new floor covering, Corlon, will go to 
Armstrong Cork dealers next summer. 








Said to be practically indestructible, ::’ 
made from resin-based synthetic. 


e 
Jet propulsion studies will be sponso 
by the Guggenheim Foundation, wh, 
has put up $500,000 for centers 
Princeton and Cal Tech. 

© 
Buick will triple output of its Dynafl 
transmission by Mar. 1. Current | 
duction: 450 a day. 

8 
New cyclotron at University of Caii- 
fornia will have electrical equipmeut 
from Westinghouse. Parts for the 
betatron ‘heart’ will cost about $i- 
million. : 


or 


* 
Standard letter-symbols for physics 
writing have been set by American 
Standards Assn. See Z10.6-1948. 


ao 
Production capacity for plastics is up 
50% to 60% this year at Bakelite. Ex- 
pansion will continue in 1949. 











PLUGGED IN: Overhead bus ducts have 
outlets to give quick power connection 


ON STEEL PALLETS, small presses are 
toted to plant spots, where they’re . . . 
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Less cost to install, 

less to maintain. 

= Globe Oilift special- 

Get This Bulletin ized industrial eleva- 
tors are built for the heavy punishment 
of plant, store, and warehouse use. No 
pent house required. Extra safety fea- 
tures. Economical to install and operate. 
Push button control, motor pump power. 
Write today for illustrated Bulletin BW3. 

GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6. lowa 





Glas 774 393 /.\ 00) &) 








Portable Presses Save Plant Space 


Moving machines to the work rather 
than taking the work to the machine is 
paying off at the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
plant of American Seating Co. The idea 
has cut handling costs 35%, saved about 
40% of former floor space. 

Small presses, formerly arranged in 
line, were fed from large machines. As 
the big presses completed work, the ma- 
terial was moved by totebox and truck 
to the small press line in another part 
of the plant. That meant waste space 
and lots of unproductive handling. Ma- 
terial was moved from three to four 
times before a job was finished. 

In the cost-cutting portable-press 
method, the small presses are mounted 


on steel pallets, lifted on counter- 
weighted fork trucks, and lugged right 
over next to the big press. 

Electrical connection is simplified, 
too: Four parallel electric bus ducts run 
the length of the press room. Two of 
these run down the center, serve the 
presses. The other two are for accessory 
power. Outlets (picture, above right) 
are located every 12 to 15 ft. Hence the 
smal] presses, once moved to position, 
can be “plugged in” by flexible cable 
like an electric fan. That idea cuts out 
the need for permanent wiring setups, 
does away with time-wasting electrical 
disconnecting work when presses are to 
be moved around. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 











Small-Size Snow-Mover 


Making its bow this winter is a new 
snow remover for small towns, plant 
storage and loading areas. Built by 
Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., the 
Model 522 Snow Loader is said to load 
a 5-cu. yd. truck in one minute. ‘That 
compares to about 20 min. of shoveling 
by a four-man crew, the company says. 

One man can operate all the con- 
trols on the self-feeding unit. Built to 
squeeze through low-clearance over- 
passes, it can be shifted easily from one 
clearing job to another. Other advan- 
tages: an automatic overload release; a 
spiral feeding device for full-capacity 
loading and for breaking lumps and ice. 

For a small extra cost, the loader can 
be converted into a year-aiound bucket 
loader, the company says. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Two-Speed Transmission 


A two-speed transmission developed 
by Western Mfg. Co., 3400 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit 10, gives a broad range of 
speeds, and provides special input-out- 
put speed ratios you can’t get with con- 
ventional equipment. Its principal use: 
to supplement or replace motors on ma- 
chine tools. 

Western uses a special clutching ar- 
rangement to get the two-speed output. 
When the motor runs in one direction, 
a clockwise over-running clutch engages 
the gearing to the output shaft. That 
provides one speed ratio. To get the 
other speed ratio, you pushbutton-re- 
verse the motor. The first clutch disen- 
gages, a second, counterclockwise clutch 
engages, pours the power through to the 
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output shaft in a different ratio. At all 
times the output shaft revolves in the 
same direction. 


The new transmissions will handle 
motors rated from 5 to 50 hp. 


e Availability: 30 days. 


Repair Resin 

A new repair resin called Carbo-Fix 
has come out of the laboratories at Car- 
boline Co. Company researchers say it 
sticks to just about anything—including 
glass, bronze, iron, and steel. ‘The ther- 
mosetting resin has good corrosion re- 
sistance, high sealing and adhesive pow- 
ers. 

To apply the resin, you mix a fluid 
and a powder into a paste-like substance. 
Polymerization then sets in, solidifies 
the mixture. Depending on the temper- 
ature, the time it takes to “set” will 
vary; in- hot weather it may take less 
than an hour. 

Here are a few of the jobs that Carbo- 
line thinks the resin will handle: filling 
in pits and holes on corroded iron or 
bronze surfaces, repairing glass-lined ket- 
tles, joining cracked or broken equip- 
ment parts. The company address: 7603 
Forsythe Blvd., St. Louis 5. 

e Availability: one week. 


Squat Jack 


Built for the new car models, the 
Telowscoper jack is specially designed 
to fit easily under low-slung axles, speed 
up changes of low-pressure tires. 

The jack has an extra-wide base, is 
balanced so it can’t tip. The company 
says there’s no chance of its slipping 
while you pump up the ram. A safety 


valve protects the jack, releases the ram 
automatically if the load is beyond its 
capacity. Base, head, and handle socket 
are an iron casting, ram cylinders are 
steel. With the extension screw all the 
way out, over-all height is 124 in. 
Models with 3-ton and 14-ton capacity 
are available. ‘The maker: American 
Hydraulics, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 

e Availability: 30 davs. 


Civilian Walkie-Talkie 


Pilot-plant prod under way 
on a civilian version of the wartime 
walkie-talkie. Citizens Radio Corp., the 
manufacturer, says it has FCC approval 
on the set for public use in the 465 
megacycle band. 

The Transreceiver is about one-quat 
ter the size of its military “‘daddy.”’ It’s 
housed in a 6 x 2% x 1}-in. metal case, 
topped by a small folding antenna. ‘The 
complete unit weighs about 24 Ib. All 
equipment, except headphone and bat- 
teries, is built into the pint-sized “‘sta- 
tion.” 

Big share of the credit for the radio 
goes to Sylvania Electric Products. It 
manufactured the subminiature tubes 
that helped make the design so com- 
pact. The transmitting section uses a 
Sylvania 6K4 oscillator; the r-generative 
receiver has three tubes. Range is “‘sev- 
eral miles.” Company headquarters are 
at 1865 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 5. 

e Availability: early part of next year. 
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Battery Reviver 

Newest quick cure for an ailing auto- 
mobile battery is a device worked out 
by General Electric Co.’s Lighting & 


Rectifier Division. The Vitalizer is 
a portable job that keeps up the bat- 
tery’s efficiency for quick starts on cold 
mornings. 

About the size of a small can of 
fruit, the Vitalizer hangs from a hook 
that slides over one of the spokes in 
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: In 1680, Dutch settlers in the Hudson Valley reckoned time by these 
' hand-made fancy clocks. Today, Westchester commuters catch their trains by 
inexpensive clocks, mass produced by mechanized methods, that are far more 


accurate than their elaborate ancestors. 
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... not if yow’re selling to business and industry 





Today’s salesman can’t spare the time to sell by old-fashioned methods. Surveys 
show that, if he attempted to call on all his accounts, on the average he could spend 
only two hours a year with each and that he usually has to see at least, three 
people in each organization. Deducting traveling time, waiting, and routine work, 


only 50 per cent of your salesman’s time is available for actual selling jobs. 


That’s why your salesman needs MECHANIZED SELLING which uses the high 
speed and low cost of ADVERTISING to make the preliminary contacts, 

arouse interest, and create preference for your product. MECHANIZED SELLING 
does this faster—and cheaper—than even the nimblest salesman. Then, he can 
devote a greater portion of his limited 


working time to sales jobs which he, and he You will find this important matter of sales- 
man’s time discussed fully in a new McGraw- 
Hill booklet entitled, Orders and How They 
your salesman’s valuable time saves dollars Grow. Be sure to ask your McGraw-Hill 


man for a copy, or write us today. 


alone, can do best. The moral is: saving 


in sales costs to you. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


When your advertising 


does its job (steps |, 2 and 
3) your salesman has more 
1 time for steps 4 and 5. 4 | 
‘i a 4 THE 
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FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 






“REMEMBER THE ALAMO”* 






GENERALLY SPEAKING 
[xk kee 


“the container is part 


»:.and this, also, is well worth remem- 
bering. It is important to you because 
“part of the product” engineering pro- 
vides for the better and more economical 
packing and shipping of your products. Crate 

It assures lightweight, compact, extra- 
strong containers that are designed spe- 
cifically to the product. It means that the 
container and the product can frequently 
move down the production line together 
—as a unit. 

Our engineers will be glad to help 
provide a better container for your prod- 
uct. Write today. Also request your copy 
of the new issue of ““The General Box.” 





General 





General Cleated 
Corrugated 
Container 





*The ringing war-cry of Sam Houston’s men at 
San Jacinto; in memory of the 180 gallant 
Texans who died with Cols. Wm. B. Travis, 
James Bowie and Davy Crockett, at the“ Alamo 
Mission.” 


GEN ERAL BOX COMPANY .. engineered shipping 


' x*x«*k «kk x J GENERAL OFFICES: containers 


502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, Eas? St. Lovis, Kansas City, Levisville, Milwaukee 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natch 
Continental Box Company, inc.: 


Houston, Dallas, 




















the steering wheel. It has two lead-i: 
wires; one plugs into the dashboar 
cigar lighter, the other connects t 
a 110-v., a.-c. outlet. Built for over 
night use, it maintains* chemical acti\ 
ity in the battery, keeps the starting 
power at its summertime level, G. E 
says. 

The device is made in models to fit 
any car—with either a positive or neg 
ative grounded system. It weighs a 
little more than 2 Ib., is small enough 
to store in the glove compartment. 
G. E.’s address: Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
© Availability: immediate. ~ 


Electrical Secretary 


Highlight of the new Edison Voice- 
writer is that it makes the speaker's 
voice much more distinct. It does this 
through a special electronic circuit for 
dictation control. Designers call it Ear- 
Tuned Jewel Action. 

Edison people say that the machine 
makes hard-to-hear sounds like the “d” 
in ‘“‘clocked”’ much clearer. The secre- 
tary can stop and start the machine 
without missing a syllable. If she stops 
it on the “li” in “lips,” for instance, the 
first sound she hears when she starts 
again is the “ps.” 

The machine uses 7-in. Vinylite plas- 
tic discs, good for 30 min. of dictation. 
They can be erased in a_ special 
device which spins the records under 
heat. Other features: a warning light 
that prevents “dry runs” in your dicta- 
tion (it blinks when the disc is not firmly 
in place, or when the cover isn’t down); 
a.c. or d.c. operation; completely in- 
closed recording parts; a blower that 
cools working parts, keeps them from 
overheating. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
the manufacturer, is in West Orange, 
N. J. 

e Availability: immediate, although 
production is limited. 
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eee saves 2 million feet of gas daily 
by using SELF-CONTROL! 


ERE’S an engine born with lots of self-control... 

built that way by Cooper-Bessemer for completely 
automatic operation. It provides compressor power 
for the delivery of casing-head gas from a Texas oil 
field to a gas company’s main pipe line system. 


This self-controlled, automatic operation cuts ex- 
pense to the bone, making it economically practical to 
conserve daily an average 2 million cubic feet of gas 
that otherwise would be flared or wasted. 


To meet requirements such as this, Cooper-Bessemer 
engineers first developed engines ideally suited for 
automatic control . . . exceptionally flexible engines, 
capable of wide variations in load and speed, yet 
extremely compact and equal to continuous operation 
for months at a time. Next, they devised new control 
features, new methods of automatically adjusting for 


all variables in engine operation. 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e 


During its first two years of operation, the above 
unit shows a continuous-duty record of 96.3 per cent. 
This splendid record is a typical result of the develop- 
ment work that goes onall the time at Cooper-Bessemer. 
Time and again it leads to improved diesels, gas engines 
and gas-diesels for every kind of heavy-duty service. 


So if you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the mew things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 


The 









GROVE CITY, PA. 





ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








FROM FIBERGLAS YARN, yankproof, fireproof, come . . . 
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MARQUISETTE CURTAINS for homes. With the textile .. . 


Fiberglas Seeks Wide Consumer Market 


O.-C. F. has good foothold in the industrial and institutional 
trade, now wants to round out its distribution via retailers. 


“Glass curtains” actually made of 

glass are Owens-Corning Fiberglas’ new 
entry in the consumer-market race. 
e Market: Industrial—When Fiberglas 
first started, 10 years ago, it looked as 
though its products were headed almost 
entirely for an industrial future. The 
company had a single plant, in ‘Toledo, 
Ohio. It had been formed by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. and Corning Glass 
Works to carry on research in glass fi- 
bers, to adapt them to commercial use, 
and expand the product’s embryonic 
markets. 

Between 1938 and 1948, both the 

product and the plants that made it 
grew plenty. The company now em- 
ploys some 6,000 workers in its five fac- 
tories, does a yearly volume of over $50- 
million. Fiberglas, the basic product, 
has turned up as fireproof insulation ma- 
terial, in air filters, and in storage bat- 
teries. Combined with plastic resins, it 
went to war in the form of airplane 
hangar curtains, and as “‘radomes”’ to 
cover airborne radar equipment. 
e Market: Consumer—Last week, Fi- 
berglas officials were preparing their 
baby for home life with Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer. The new entry is a textile 
called “Coronized marquisette.” Early 
next year, Fiberglas’ new product will be 
selling over the counters of U.S. de- 
partment stores and specialty shops. 

The new textile is not the company’s 
first try in the consumer field. For a 
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number of years, Fiberglas has sold air 
filters for home use. But the market for 
air filters is relatively limited; Fiberglas 
counts on its new textile to cut a wider 
sales swathe. 

For businessmen who may not know 
a velveteen from a voile, marquisette is 
the white, loosely woven material used 
in making curtains (picture, above). 
Frequently these curtains are called 
“glass curtains,”’ because they hang next 
to the window pane. But Fiberglas 
claims to be the first company on the 
scene with a “glass curtain” that is really 
glass. 
© Reasons for Change—Fiberglas de- 
cided to set up its activities in the con- 
sumer field foi two reasons: 

(1) Its well developed research facil- 
ities (roughly one out of every 10 Fiber- 
glas employees is a researcher) were con- 
stantly finding new applications for the 
fibrous glass material. Some of the prod- 
uct refinements they turned up looked 
good for home as well as for industrial 
use. 

(2) Fiberglas doesn’t want to be com- 
pletely dependent on industry for its 
markets. Its management felt that it is 
good business to have more than one 
kind of customer on the books. When 
Fiberglas’ Coronizing process proved 
practical, the company thought it had 
the right product for a wedge. 
© Office and Home—Last June, F berglas 
had brought out some heavy-textured 


marquisettes for commercial use in ho- 
tels, offices, restaurants. Because the 
curtains are fireproof, they are especially 
suited to institutional use. 

For the home market, the company 
thinks the fireproof nature of the glass 
fabrics is a good selling point—but it’s 
not all-important. Home curtains have 
to be finer in weave; they have to be 
washable, easy to handle; and they have 
to look and feel like everybody else’s 
curtains—not like a show-window fabric. 
One other important requirement: They 
have to be priced competitively with 
ordinary marquisettes. 

Fiberglas feels that its new curtain 

meets these requirements. Two main 
reasons account for its suitability: the 
slenderness and strength of the yarn, 
and the Coronizing process. 
e Coronizing Process—Coronizing _ in- 
volves several steps. First the fabric— 
woven from thin glass strands—is sub- 
jected to heat of 1,100F. This burns 
off the lubricant put on the yarn earlier 
to make it easier to weave; and it gives 
the fabric what Fiberglas calls “ a per- 
manent, relaxing crimp.” Next it goes 
through a resinous bath; this gives it 
water-repellency. Actually, glass fibers 
won't absorb moisture; but water can 
coat the surface of the yarn and get be- 
tween adjacent fibers. The resinous bath 
reduces the fabric’s tendency to pick up 
water by this sort of capillary action. 

After the bath, the fabric is reheated 
to set the resin. Last step is the dyeing 
and finishing of the fabric (currently it 
comes only in white and egg shell). 

Once the fabric has been Coronized, 
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it has what textile men call “good hand” 
and “excellent draping” characteristics. 
The glass fibers in the material won't 


spread, either. And the fabric can be 
handled like any other textile—without 
the use of any special tools. Fiberglas 
Corp. feels that these characteristics 
make its fabric particularly attractive to 
curtain manufacturers. 

e Distribution—The new curtains won't 
go directly from Fiberglas to the retail 
store. The company will sell its yarn to 
weavers, who will fabricate it into the 
open-mesh marquisette fabric. ‘Then the 
materia! will go back to a Fiberglas plant 
for the heat treatment. 

The curtain manufacturer will get it 
next. He will distribute the made-up 
curtains and yard goods to the retail 
outlets. 

Fiberglas may not stick to this system. 
Later it may license the weaver to Cor- 
onize the fabric himself. That way, the 
woven fabric wouldn’t need to return 
to the Fiberglas plant before it goes to 
the curtain maker. 

e Price a Question—The curtain manu- 
facturers haven’t set the price on their 
products yet. It’s a pretty good guess 
that curtains made of Fiberglas’ mar- 
quisette will probably sell at slightly 
more than ordinary marquisette. The 
price difference won’t be enough, how- 
ever, to discourage sales, say company 
officials. 

e Advantages—After all, says the com- 
pany, look at what the consumer will 
get for just a little more money. The 
curtains won’t burn or wrinkle, mildew 
or rot, stretch or shrink. They won’t 
char under the heat of a glowing cigar- 
ette. And the moth who tries to live on 
a diet of Coronized marquisette won’t 
survive the first day. 

Washability is another of the fabric’s 

strong points, Fiberglas says. Since the 
material is made from nonabsorbent 
glass, washing becomes a matter of re- 
moving dirt from the surface of the 
yarn. In seven minutes, the curtains can 
be laundered in a washing machine, 
rinsed, and rehung—no ironing. The 
company claims that the fabric will take 
as many as 30 machine washings with- 
out breaking down or losing its look of 
newncss. 
e Other Plans—Fiberglas has plenty of 
other strings in its fabrics bow. It hasn’t 
announced yet what its next consumer 
product will be. Eventually, however, it 
expects to market a complete line of 
decorative consumer fabrics. 

Right now the company is trying to 
find answers to some tricky production 
problems. One of the main ones is the 
difficulty of dyeing or printing any of 
its glass fabrics. Since the cloth repels 
water, grease, and dirt, it also has an 
unfortunate tendency to repel dyes. Fi- 
berglas research labs are working on 
these questions; they have already 
turned up some tentative answers. 
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N powdered metals and in ceramics Industrial Tabletting is grow- 
ing rapidly as a high-speed low-cost manufacturing process. 
Stokes is a source—perhaps we may say the source —for authori- 

tative information on the subject . . . for documented information 
on procedure . . . for the best in equipment. 

We have a dozen machines specially designed for these fields. 
We build them, test them, prove them. We invent, design and 
adapt for new purposes. Our chemists, physicists, mechanical and 
electrical engineers, take your problems through our semi-plant-scale 
laboratories and bring you proved procedures and samples with 
cost estimates. 

Sometimes they prove you shouldn't do it by industrial tabletting. 
In any case you get the facts . . . fortified by 50 years of intimate 
association with manufacturers in the Metal, Chemical, Ceramic, 
Electrical, and Food Processing fields. 

We've learned a lot in 50 years of that sort of thing, and we’ve 
made notes — a library-full — which is our source for the 
information we use in helping solve your problems. 

F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5956 Tabor Rd., Phila. 20, Pa. 

Stokes makes Vacuum and Special Processing equipment, High Vacuum Pumps 
and Gages, Pharmaceutical equipment, Industrial Tabletting and Powder 
Metal Presses, Plastics Molding Presses, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 
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From Factory to Consumer 


Bond Stores strengthen trend toward integration of produc- 
tion and merchandising in clothing industry by licensing some 200 
smalltown merchants to sell Bond clothes. Crawford does likewise. 


In the past few years, men’s clothing 
manufacturers have tended more and 
more to sell their products direct to con- 
sumers. Last week this integration 
gained new momentum. Bond Stores, 
Inc., largest U. S. manufacturer of men’s 
and women’s clothing, announced that 
its plan to license some 200 small-town 
merchants to sell Bond clothes was 
well under way. 

Bond hasn’t said who or where the 

retailers are who will merchandise the 
Bond line. Many of the dealers to be 
franchised, however, will carry women’s 
clothing lines as well as men’s. 
e Nothing New—Integration is nothing 
new, either to the clothing industry or 
to Bond, which already operates 57 
wholly owned retail outlets in 47 cities. 
The significance of Bond’s move lies in 
the reinforcement it gives to a long- 
term trend in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of medium and _ low-priced 
clothing. 

In the early 19th century, clothes 
making was still a craft; each man’s suit 
was an individual production job. By 
the 1870’s, however, a few manufac- 
turers had begun to turn out ready- 
made clothes. B. Kuppenheimer & Co., 
for instance, has evolved from a com- 
pany that was founded in 1876. And 
the company which later became Hart 
Schaffner & Marx (in 1911) got its 
manufacturing start in 1872. 
© Outlets Wanted—Integration of the 
production and merchandising func- 
tions didn’t come immediately. But 
sooner or later, many of the big manu- 
facturers started to look for a way to 
sell their garments directly to the con- 
sumer. 

Most of these today find that the best 

outlets are company-owned _ stores. 
Some, such as Richman Bros. Co., sell 
through outlets that bear the company 
name. Others, like Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, sell through subsidiary compan- 
ies. H. S. & M. operates Wallach’s Inc., 
in New York City (10 stores), F. B. 
Silverwood in Los Angeles (four stores), 
and outlets in other cities. 
e Crawford Joins In—Crawford Clothes, 
Inc., is another manufacturing and sell- 
ing chain that has felt the urge to widen 
its distribution. Early this. fall, Craw- 
ford announced that it would sell its 
line of garments through department- 
store outlets as well as through its own 
stores. Mandel Bros., Chicago, was the 
first store to get a Crawford-leased de- 
partment. 

With the Bond and Crawford moves, 
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men’s clothing takes another step on 
the road to standardization. As the giant 
manufacturing chains widen their dis- 
tribution, regional differences in dress 
are bound to diminish or disappear: The 
bookkeeper in San Francisco can wear 
the same sharp lapels and pleated trous- 
ers worn by the Times Square bookie. 
e Outgrowth—Standardization is, of 
course, a natural outgrowth of mass 
production. The symbol of these phe- 
nomena is the national brand. 

Mass distribution of goods has lagged 
far behind its production counterpart. 
Yet it has developed methods for creat- 
ing a common desire for a standard 
product. Advertising is the big factor 
here. 

e Standardized Beer—National brands 
have advanced on many fronts. Brew- 
ing, for instance, used to be largely a 
regional operation. Individual brewing 


methods produced a variety of tastes, ° 


colors, and consistencies in the finished 
product. Today, the regional brewer is 
hard-pressed to keep his individuality. 


National beers, standard in taste. 
color, and alcoholic content, are avail 
able in every U.S. community. Some 
small brewers, spurred by the competi 
tion of nationally branded products, 
have joined forces to put out a standard 
beer under a standard name. And 
chemists for both sides are searching 
diligently for the one brew that will 
excite the greatest number of Amer. 
ican taste-buds. 

The trend toward standardization 
has also appeared in _ prefabricated 
houses, electrical appliances, automo- 
biles. Furniture makers have recently 
gone home from the first annual meet- 
ing of the Branded Furniture Assn. 

e Individualism—But the brands haven’t 
won a complete victory yet. The cus- 
tom-tailored suit comes under this head- 
ing. So does the individually blended 
face powder, the foreign automobile, 
the morocco-bound edition of Keats. 

e Standardizing Furs—Millinery . and 
furs, according to a recent study made 
by Fairchild Publications, are the two 
lines that depend least on national 
brands for sales. A woman’s hat cannot 
be standardized or regimented. But in 
furs, the trend toward integration and 
standardization is becoming apparent. 
I. J. Fox, the biggest retail furrier in the 
world, recently announced that it would 
sell its merchandise on a national scale 
(BW—Nov.20'48,p88). 





Recording Starts as the Disc Ban Ends 


Everyone wanted to be first to get a song 
on the wax last week. Union leader James 
Caesar Petrillo and the phonograph record 
companies had ended their 114-month feud. 
Columbia Records, Inc., thinks it took the 
honors with Arthur Godfrey (left) warbling 
a song called “Little Guy.” RCA-Victor got 


its share of publicity by making a special 
record for President Truman—with Petrillo 
leading a group of Metropolitan Opera stars. 
Their song: “I'm Just Wild About Harry.” 
The record companies are hoping that the 
new discs they can now turn out will prop 
record sales, now in the doldrums. 
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modern locomotives with a 


heritage of engineering achievement 


In 1832, when Matthias W. 

Baldwin built “Old Iron- 

sides’, the locomotive was a 

primitive machine. Many of 

the early improvements and 
refinements that laid the groundwork for present day railroad 
motive power were the result of Mr. Baldwin's genius, and this 
work was coatinued by those who followed in his footsteps. 

The part which this organization has played in the development 
of more powerful and efficient locomotives, to meet the demands of 
the railroads, is evidenced by the many outstanding examples of 
steam, electric, steam turbine, and 
designed and built by Baldwin in recent years. A still newer type— 
the gas-turbine locomotive—is now under construction. 


diesel-electric locomotives 





As a builder of all forms of railroad motive power, 
Baldwin can recommend the locomotive type best 
suited for the job to be done. 


OTHER BALDWIN PRODUCTS: Diesel engines; 
hydraulic presses; hydraulic turbines and water control 
equipment; testing machines and instruments; ship pro- 
pellers and shafts; oil well pumping jacks; rolled steel 
products; steel and non-ferrous castings and forgings. 


@ BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. 
Eddystone Division; Standard Steel Works Division; The 
Whitcomb Locomotive Company; The Pelron Water Wheel 
Company; Baldwin Locomotive W orks of Canada, Ltd.; Bald- 
win Locomotives International, Inc.; The Midvale Company. 
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You're looking at the Industrial Advisory 
Committee for the United States Treas- 
ury Department. For the good of the na- 
tion’s business generally —and of their 
own companies specifically —these men 
have been applying their talents and 
prestige all year to promoting sales of 
U. S. Savings Bonds via the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 

They have sponsored the Plan in their 
own pl: ints. They have made speeches, 
written letters, and boosted pé articipation 
in the Plan among other companies in 
their fields. During the past 12 months, 
these industrial leaders have helped 
bring about the greatest surge in Payroll 
Savings participation. Now over 20,000 
large companies have introduced this 
plan, and more than 7,500,000 em- 
ployees are signed up few security. They 
are saving over $150,000,000 per ‘month! 

With their keen business vision and 
experience, these men fully appreciate 
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how sales of Savings Bonds benefit every- 
one: the individuals who buy them, the 
companie s that operate the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan, and the nation over-all. 
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Is your company getting its full share 
of the Plan’s benefits? To find out, call 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Division. 





JAMES B. BLACK, Pres., Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
ALBERT BRADLEY, Ex. V. P., General Motors Corp. 


EARL BUNTING, Managing Director, National 
Assn. of Mfgrs. 
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4 PAUL F. CLARK, Chrm., Board of Dir., John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

5 a ag R. CLARKE, Pres., City Nat’l. Bank & Trust 

°. 

6 MARTIN W. CLEMENT, Pres., Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 

7 FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD, Pres., Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc 

8 JOSEPH WOOD EVANS, Pres., Evans & Company 


Natl. Fed. of Sales 


° 


EUGENE FLACK, Past Pres., 


Executives 
10 ROBERT FLEMING, Pres., Riggs National Bank 


11 CLARENCE FRANCIS, Chrm. of Board, General 
Foods Corp. 


12 ALEXANDER FRASER, Pres., Shel! Union Corp. 
13 WALTER D. FULLER, Pres., Curtis Publishing Co. 


27 WALTER WHITE, Asst. 


14 EUGENE G. GRACE, Chairman, Bethlehem Steel 


15 H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN. Jr., Chrm., ABA 
Treas. Savings Bonds Comm. 





16 — B. HIGGINS, Pres., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
°. 


17 JOHN HOLMES, Pres., Swift & Company } 
18 CHARLES HOOK, Chairman, Armco Stee! Corp. 


19 GALE JOHNSTON, Pres., Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co. 


20 WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Secy., ABA Savings Bonds 
Committee 


21 THOMAS B. McCABE, Chrm. of Board, Federal 
Reserve System 


22 ERNEST MAHLER, Exec. V.P.,Kimberly Clark Corp. 


23 JOHN J. O'CONNOR, Finance Dept., U. $. Cham- 
er of Commerce 


24 — D. REED, Chrm. of Board, General Electric 
°. 


25 HERBERT E. SMITH, President, U. §. Rubber Co, 
26 J. P. STEVENS, Pres., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
to the Chrm. of Business 


Advisory Council for Department of Commerce 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





rhe dip in profits of department and 
specialty stores shows up in figures for 
the first nine months of the year. Profits 
sank from 4.1% of sales in 1947 to 
3.8% in 1948. But dollar sales were up 


inywhere from 1% to 25% for most 
stores. 

. 
Canadian department stores are doing 
O.K. this Christmas. While U.S. 
stores dipped below last year’s figures 
in early December, Canada’s stores 
posted an 11% gain. 


* 
A new dry-cleaning detergent—du 
Pont’s Ovalclene—will be on the market 
after New Year’s. It will be sold to dry- 
cleaning establishments. 

c 
There’s no 20% excise tax on empty 
compacts or lipstick cases when they’re 
sold in combination with cosmetics, says 
the Treasury Dept. But the cosmetic 
itself is still taxed. 

e 
Guaranteed trade-in allowance of half 
the purchase price is being offered to 
buyers of radio-phonograph consoles by 
New Orleans’ Krauss Co. To get it, cus- 
tomers must turn the consoles in on a 
TV set before mid-1950. 





Schenley Industries, Inc., is the new 
name of Schenley Distillers Corp.— 
which stockholders felt no longer de- 
scribed the diversified business. 

s 
May Department Stores plans to acquire 
a Sioux City (lowa) unit by taking over 
T. S$. Martin Co. Stockholders must 
approve an exchange of some May 
common stock for Martin’s assets. 

e 
Joe Louis wants a bigger cut—$250,000 
this time—from radio and ‘T'V rights 
for his heavyweight title bout next 
June. 

. 
An old racket has reappeared in New 
England. Phony agents induce a house- 
wife to let them take her sewing ma- 
chine away for “modernizing.” And 
that’s the last she sees of it. 

°° 
A drive-in shopping center in Chicago 
will enable you to shop without leav- 
ing your car. Howard I’. Fisher & Asso- 
ciates designed the cight-acre center; 
the realty firm of Schoenlank & Kirsch- 
ner will build it next year. 

e 
TV receiver output climbed to a new 
peak of 122,304 in November. Radio 
Manufacturers Assn. says that beats the 
output in October by 28%. And it is 
four times the January, 1948, produc- 
tion rate. 
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Selling Steel to the Consuming Public 


U.S. Steel Corp. thinks that consumers 
would like to know that the steel in their 
automobiles or refrigerators was made in a 
particular way and why. So it has prepared a 
series of instructional booklets to train retail 
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salesmen to tell the public about the unseen 
qualities of steel. They do the job in non- 
technical fashion. U.S. Steel hopes they will 
do a lot to spread the story of the product- 
behind-the-product. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


, Word! 
i” iT ei 


No doubt where the greatest home show 
is. Small cities and towns! They con- 
tain 60Z of all non-farm homes. 

The more homes, the more home 
equipment. Small cities and towns 
account for 62 % of America’s appliance 
stores! 

And HOUSEHOLD is the only big 
monthly aimed directly at this market! 

Not only that. Even in this rich area, 
HOUSEHOLD hits the bigger homes 
(more housekeeping), dhs Wamer fam- 
ilies (more cooking, more washing). 
What a market for appliances! 

Particularly when HOUSEHOLD 
urges these families to buy—regularly 
—with continuous, Idea-Planned edi- 
torials on new home equipment. 

With such a potent combination— 
(1) the greatest home market, (2) the 
biggest home owners, and (3) articles 

* that back up the ads—no wonder lead- 
ing advertisers agree, “Success is a 
HOUSEHOLD word!” 


Bigger and Bigger! 
e Present HOUSEHOLD biggest ia his- 
tory—most articles, most ads! 
e Advertising revenue up 35% this year 
alone! 
e Million dollars in new business since 
introduction of new format! 
e More 4-color pages—reproduction sec- 
ond to none! 
e And still this low cost per 1,000—$2.40 
for black and white, $3.20 for 4 colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action far small 
eties and towne 
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Utilities: Record Sales Arent Enough 


Mounting operating costs, cheap rates squeeze utility profit 
margins. While kilowatt-hour sales boom, stocks show signs of strain. 


By the yardstick of kilowatt-hour 

sales, electric utilities are booming as 
they never have done before. But around 
Wall Street, there’s nothing booming 
about utility stock prices. 
e Record Sales—Last year, sales drove 
past all records. They soared 14% to 
a new peak of over 217-billion kwh. 
That’s 10% above sales in 1944, pre- 
vious record-year, when war production 
was accounting for 42% of all sales. 

The postwar spurt hasn’t ended, 
either. The utilities have signed up 
over 2-million new customers this year. 
At the same time, average customer-use 
of power has risen sharply. So 1948 
will see another new sales peak. 

e Vulnerable Securities— The activity on 
the Street reflects none of this. 

Election returns touched off a long 
string of sour markets. But long be- 
fore that, most utility shares had been 
acting poorly. And since election day, 
they ea proved more vulnerable price- 
wise than most other stock groups. 
© Reasons—One reason, of course, is the 
long-standing scare caused by Wash- 
ington’s attitude toward privately-owned 
utilities. Another harmful factor: the 
large amount of common stock over- 
hanging the market lately, partly to 
finance new construction, partly to com- 
ply with “death-sentence” provisions of 
the Utility Holding Co. Act. 

Equally responsible, and perhaps 
more so, have been two other factors: 

(1) The rapid rise in the industry’s 
postwar operating costs; 

(2) The absence of enough rate in- 
creases to offset those costs for all com- 
panies. That means weaker earnings 
(table). 
e Pinch—Despite these two factors, util- 
ity dividends haven’t been sliced much 
so far. But here and there utilities have 
been shaving dividend payments. And 
the trade’s earnings potential has cer- 
tainly been pinched between costs and 
rates. Here again, the industry paradox 
of highs and lows appears: For example: 
e Last year net earnings of the utilities 
were at a new high; yet they rose only 
$14-million above 1946 levels despite 
some $350-million more of gross. 
e Between 1939 and 1947 net expanded 
only 23%, some $125-million; operating 
revenues were up $1.3-billion, or 61%. 
e Gross revenues last year were 91%, or 
$1.6-billion, higher than in 1929. 

Yet 1947 profits rose only about $80- 
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million, less than 14%, above 1929 
levels. 

® Below-Par Profits—This showing is by 
no means typical of business generally. 
Last year all corporate profits added up 
to $18.1-billion, some 260% higher 
than the 1939 figure, 115% greater 
than the 1929 total. 

This year, too, utility earnings will 
probably be out of line with those for 
corporate profits generally—and on the 
wrong side of the line. All corporate 
profits are expected to jump some 12% 
above their 1947 level, to still another 
peak in 1948. Utilities don’t look for 
a rise of over 2%, or $19-million— 
though revenues will run some $400- 
million larger. 
¢ Cost Factor—The culprit in the case 
is the rapid postwar increase in the 
trade’s basic costs. 

Thus, this year, less than 17.5% of 
gross is apt to be converted into net 
profits; in 1947, the ratio was 18.9%. 
In 1939, 25.1% of gross became net. 

Why have operating costs ballooned 


from two sharply rising items—payroll 
and fuel expenses. ‘Those two together 
were eating up some 37.5% of each 
revenue dollar in 1947; just a decade 
before, they consumed only 25.5%. 
This year they may absorb 41%. 

Here’s what payroll and fue! costs 

have been doing: 
® Payroll—Average weekly earnings of 
utility employees in 1947 reached a 
record $57.04. That was about 10% 
higher than in 1946. And they may 
have established another new high in 
i948. This year the total is expected to 
run 10.5% ahead of its 1947 figure. 
e Fuel—Fuel costs have rocketed the 
same way. Only $170-million in 1939, 
they ran around $600-million in 1947. 
This year it’s estimated they jumped to 
around $775-million. 

Part of the fuel rise was due to poor 
water conditions, which cut hydro-elec- 
tric power production and hiked the 
use of higher-cost steam-generating 
plants. And coal came higher this year. 
The average price of coal, or its equival- 
ent in other fuels, was $6.50 a ton vs. 
$5.62 in 1947. 

e Relief?—You can do your own guess- 
ing on how long the squeeze on utility 





so? Mainly because of the pressure _ profit margins will last. But for the long 

ee . e 
How Utility Revenues and Earnings Add Up 
(In Thousands—000 Omitted) 
Gross Revenues Taxe. Net Earnings 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Alabama Power (1)............... $33,042 $28,546 $5,728 $5,736 $4,889 $5,392 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. (2)...... 59,697 50,427 9,086 8,057 8,068 7,276 
Commonwealth Edison (1)......... 175,002 161,029 33,788 32,514 18,135 21,396 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. (1)... 276,056 247,683 55,086 48,630 27,985 23,801 
Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & Pow. (1)...... 52,536 46,226 6,913 6,890 5,193 5,865 
Consumers Power (1)............. 64,213 58,089 8,844 8,922 1) ,668 10,578 
Dayton Power & Light (1)........ 25,029 22,950 3,847 3,891 3,551 3,769 
Detroit Edison (2)...........0000. 115,598 102,170 NA NA 9,877 10,520 
Chaarpis: Bower (8). 0).\o5 sees c cere 48 , 332 42,627 6,735 6,407 5,239 5,070 
Houston Lighting & Power (2)..... 26 , 807 23,061 5,088 4,387 4,921 3,616 
Kansas Power & Light (2)......... 21,781 20,675 3,750 3,784 3,196 3,943 
Narragansett Electric (1).......... 17,492 14,208 2,099 1,990 1,905 1,608 
New England Electric System (1)... 77,991 69,970 11,639 12,753 5,514 6,479 
New England Power (1)........... 20,595 16,629 1,875 2,298 1,714 2,430 
Niagara Hudson Power (1)........ 102,716 95,447 19,881 21,006 10,088 11,934 
No. Indiana Public Service (1). .... 31,986 27,967 4,962 4,655 4,471 4,240 
Northern States Power (1)......... 50,292 45,352 10,763 10,216 7,285 7,347 
Ohio HON GE ci. acepecedscses 34,043 31,459 6,218 6.115 §,272 5,259 
Pacific Gas & Electric (2)......... 198,910 180,115 35,094 35 ,642 26,318 24,797 
Public Service El. & Gas (1)...... 124,840 111,865 NA NA 13,905 17,424 
Southern California Edison (2)..... 95.375 82,918 13,255 15,270 10,825 10,493 
Tampa Electric (2)......cescecses 9,356 7,942 1,286 1,503 1,251 1,485 
Texas Power & Light (2).......... 22,070 19,361 3,961 3,244 4,181 3,575 
Virginia Elec. & Power (3),........ 49,231 43,655 NA NA 5,743 6,224 
Wisconsin Public Service (1)....... 13,370 11,794 1,904 2,014 1,210 1,524 
(1) January-September. (2) 12 months ending Sept 30. (3) 12 months ending Oct. 31. 
NA Not Available. 
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pull, at least, the guideposts point to 
some relief. 

Electric power rates have been going 
down in recent decades, while most 
other prices have been going up. Thus, 
they are now one of the cheapest of 
living costs. This year, average revenue 

rt kwh. was only 1.79¢, some 17% less 
than in 1939. 

e Rates—As a result, the hue and cry 
for lower rates is dying down. Instead, 
state regulatory commissions are begin- 
ning to listen sympathetically to cost 
tales of woe. Some utility companies 
lately have been permitted to offset to- 
day’s heavier costs—at least in part— 
through more favorable fuel-adjustment 
clauses, lower discounts for prompt pay- 
ment of power bills, and some straight 
rate increases (BW —Jul.3’48,p34). 

e New Equipment—The huge amount 
of modern equipment already installed, 
or soon to be installed, should cut down 
generating costs as the months go by, 
and when the postwar price-inflation 
bubble bursts, costs all around could 
drop materially. 

Don’t forget either an especially fa- 
vorable basic trade factor: Utility earn- 
ings never have been radically affected 
by changes in the general trends of 
business. 
© Recessions Hurt Less—Recessions, it’s 
true, do lighten power demands. But 
it’s always the industrial load that is 
cut the sharpest. Commercial and resi- 
dential demand usually shrinks rela- 
tively little. And it is these sales that 
bring the trade its largest profit margins. 
Smaller power sales, too, would mean 
that a bigger share of output would 
come from the modern, cost-saving gen- 
erating equipment now being installed. 
¢ Bad Timing—But no matter how hard 
you look for the bright side, there’s still 
the indisputable fact: ‘Today’s squeeze 
on profit margins and the drop in se- 
curity trading markets couldn't have 
come at a worse time. Right now, the 
utilities are in the midst of expansion 
that will probably cost over $6-billion 
before it is finished in 1951. 

Only some $2-billion of this can be 

financed by depreciation and amortiza- 
tion accruals and retained earnings. Pub- 
lic sale of new securities must finance 
the rest. If the trade is to keep its 
capital structure well balanced, it will 
have to sell some $1.8-billion of equity 
issues, including at least $600-million 
of new common stock. 
e It Depends—Obviously, the utilities 
can pull off such a deal only if stocks 
generally hold up—and utility stocks in 
particular. On the first glance, the indus- 
try seems to have done fairly well this 
year; by September it had secured from 
the public practically ail its $1.7-billion 
estimated 1948 new-capital require- 
ments. However, such sales included 
only some $273-million of new stock. 
And that’s not so good. 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 

















Back in 1858 old rugs were used to insulate 
steam pipes on a ship. That was before KeM 
™ made an insulation of Asbestos Fibre and 
basic Carbonate of Magnesia, 
known as ‘Featherweight’ 
85% Magnesia. Today. one 
battleship needs a 
trainload of insulating 


materials. 





These tanks. used in beverage manufacture 
at a high operating temperature. 
are insulated with KeM 85% 
Magnesia. During weekend 
shutdowns the heat loss is less 
than 7a day. Thats insulating! 


Thousands at New Yorks World's Fair 
and since at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia have seen this snowman 
sitting cool and collected atop a 
blazing 600° of heat. Why doesnt 
he melt?" they wondered. (see below) 





No, it wasn’t done with magic... or 
mirrors. The secret of the snowman 
was a cushion of insulation—a 5%- 
inch slab of K&M 85% Magnesia and 
Asbestos Block insulation which so 
effectively bottled up the heat that the 
snowman couldn’t even warm his toes! 


Is it any wonder that so many fac- 
tories, ships and refineries select 
K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 
for tough insulating jobs? Not only is 
“Featherweight” an extremely effi- 


Nate made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 


mankind since 1873 


cient insulation for temperatures up to 
600°. . . it is also fireproof, strong and 
durable. Properly applied, it will last 
indefinitely without loss of efficiency. 


If the insulation in your plant is not 
what it should be, “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia may hold the answer 
to the problem. K&M_ Distributors 
strategically located throughout the 
country will gladly survey your set-up 
and make recommendations. Write 
us for further details. 





KEASBEY « MATTISON 
COMPANY + AMBLER s+ PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO. LTD. © MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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J ssa tenes sensual 








What will it Cost 


to fill your 
KEY MAN'S Shoes? 








e Now—more than ever before— 
heads of closely-held corporations 
realize how important key execu- 
tives are to the success of their busi- 
ness. That’s why they're using The 
Mutual Benefit’s Special Business 
Insurance Plan to protect their com- 
pany—through indemnity—against 
the crippling effects that would 
result from the sudden death of these 
key men, 

@ This unusual plan is more than 
just life insurance. It provides a 
liquid reserve that strengthens your 
business ... enables you to meet 
emergencies... to take advantage of 
special opportunities. 

@ These are but two of the ad- 
vantages of this plan. For full 
details, write for booklet, “‘Pro- 
tecting Your Surest Source of 
Profits.’’ No obligation, of course. 


Business Insurance Division 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1845 & Nework, New Jersey 



































NEW DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES for Toledo, Peoria & Western are one reason why... 


Little Road Makes the Grade 


Capitalizing on its troubles, T. P. & W. is pulling ahead in 
the long haul from adversity to good times. Modern equipment, 
new labor policy, and a fighting sales spirit are main reasons. 


Turbulent strikes, court action, and 

murder have drawn the publicity klieg 
lights onto the little Toledo, Peoria, & 
Western R. R. in recent years. Now the 
$8.8-million, 239-mile road is riding for 
the limelight under its own power. 
e Selling Jobs—A lot of shippers are 
scheduled to hear more about this 
bridgeline bisecting Central Illinois. 
Chances are that they may hear it di- 
rectly from the mouth of the carrier’s 
president, J. Russel Coulter (picture, 
page 58). Head of the road since May, 
1947, Coulter spends half his time trav- 
eling from coast to coast, buttonholing 
prospective shippers, drumming up 
freight traffic for his line. 

Last week in Peoria, Ill., headquar- 
ters of the line, Coulter staged a two-day 
conference of traffic representatives. De- 
partment chiefs briefed the men on op- 
erations, on ways to increase traffic. 
There was a banquet, to which prom- 
inent national shippers—and the press— 
were invited. The following morning 
the agents were routed out at 5:30 A. M. 
to inspect the line and to learn what 
their railroad had to offer in the way of 
service and facilities. 

In his effort to build business, Coulter 
actually is capitalizing on the troublous 
record of the road—a record that cul- 
minated in the murder of his predeces- 
sor, George Plummer McNear, Jr. In 
trade, business, and railroad journals, 
T.P. & W. places ads which carry such 
slogans as: “Rolling again—between East 


and West,” “The rebirth of a vital rail- 
road.” 

¢ Payoff—Coulter’s efforts have paid off: 
For the first 10 months of 1948 he 
could point to gross revenues of $3,834,- 
000 and profits of $514,000 after all 
charges; these figures top those for any 
previous 12-month operating period—ex- 
cept maybe some of the war years. His 
operating ratio was also down to a nice 
low of 67.5%. This indicates a degree 
of operating efficiency few Class I roads 
will be able to match this year. 

It’s a million-to-one shot that the 
full 12-month operating picture will be 
vastly different from last year’s. 

For four months in 1947, a long- 
standing strike kept all but an occasional 
T.P. & W. train from running. Out of 
1947 earnings, too, had to come a $3.5- 
million income-tax liability for 1942-46; 
this arose from settlement of some $6.3- 
million claims against the government 
arising out of federal wartime operation 
of the road. Result: The road last year 
reported revenues of only $1,783,000 
and a net deficit of $3,684,000. 

Along with his traffic-building efforts, 
Coulter has gone in for (1) a $1-million 
modernization program, and (2) a com- 
pletely renovated labor policy. 
® Modernization—Some 3,000 tons of 
heavier, 115-lb. rail have been laid this 
year. Two 1,500-hp. diesel-electric units 
were bought in 1947, two more in 1948 
(picture, page 56). Coulter is looking 
to the day when he can buy eight more 
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A mistake—to begin with! 


Manual transcription wastes time, labor, dollars. 


Once information is typed, drawn or 
written—in usual manner—on ordinary 
translucent paper it need never again 
be manually transcribed. 


For now, every sheet of paper is a 
“master”—capable of producing as many 
positive (not negative) Ozalid copies as 
you desire... each in 25 seconds. 

Think what this means in terms of 
your accounting records, sales and 





@ How anyone can produce Ozalid prints in 25 seconds—prints 
that are always delivered dry, ready for immediate use. 


e How you can reproduce translucent reports, etc. which are 
up to 42 inches wide, hundreds of yards long. 


e How your files become “alive”... by simply using translu- 


cent cards, 


New FREE Booklet! 


Lists 116 job-by-job savings for your office. 
Explains for example: 


service reports, file cards, inter-office 
memos, etc. 


Whenever you want extra copies— 
you obtain them in seconds— without 
manual transcription . .. without proof- 
reading ... or errors. 

You can reproduce either the whole 
origina!—or desired parts of it. You can 
even transpose columns of figures from 
separate reports to a composite Ozalid 


a 
OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of “The Simplest 
Business System”. . . fully 
explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 


® How to “color code” your work by making Ozalid prints 
with black, blue, red or sepia lines on a white or tinted back- 
ground. 

© How to produce Ozalid form letter prints which look like 
original typing. 


® How to turn out advertising posters, folders, without print- 
ing plates. 





print—perform unheard of short cuts on 
almost every job in your office. 


Now consider this: translucent paper 
costs no more than standard bond pa- 
per ...and using it you can make Ozalid 
prints size 81/2 x 11 inches for only 114 
cents each. 


No wonder it pays to have every of- 
fice form, record, letterhead—even your 
scratch pads—on translucent paper! 
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ie ELWELL-PARKER 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


90% or ace pro. 


‘ DUCED In 42 YEARS 
§ Tie IW OSE! 


























































ELWELL-PARKER Power In- 
dustrial Trucks more than justify 
their cost because they continue 
to cut materials handling expense 
for years and years. Their remark- 
ably long life is due to Elwell- 
Parker’s unequalled engineering 
| —gained by 42 years’ experience 
serving 300 branches of industry. 


rer enn ania rt Mere eng 


E-P trucks are operated by the 

world’s cheapest power—electric- 

ity. 47 models “tailored” to your 

specific load and plant conditions 
by the p man. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


explains Scientific 
Materials Han- 

' dling. 44 sllustrat- 
ed pages. Ask for 
“Industrial Logis- 
tics”. The Elwell 

Parker Electric 

’ Co., 4535 St. Clair 
Avenue,Cleveland 
14, Obio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 





Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 











diesels to replace all of the T.P. & W.’s 
16 steam locomotives. 

© New Labor Policy—Coulter makes it 
a point to know employees. He holds 
staff mectings, including sessions with 
the rail brotherhood members. 

One indication of the success of 
Coulter’s labor policies: When the na- 
tion’s railroads were seized by the gov- 
ernment last May (BW—May15’48, 
p20), the T.P. & W. was excluded from 
seizure. Coulter had previously agreed to 
give his workers whatever pay and rule 
changes were contained in the national 
settlement. T.P. & W. brotherhood 
members didn’t even take a strike vote. 

In his labor relations, Coulter is fol- 
lowing policies diametrically opposed to 
those of McNear. But in most other 
T.P. & W. matters, he is treading in the 
footsteps of the man he succeeded. 
© Hard Pull—For much of its century- 
long life, the railroad has had to fight 
for its existence. 

Only eight years after its organization, 
the road hit its first receivership. It was 
sold at foreclosure in 1880. Seven years 
later it ran into new difficulties. An ex- 
cursion train for Niagara Falls was 
wrecked when a 15-ft. trestle collapsed 
near Chatsworth, Ill. Eighty-one per- 
sons were killed, hundreds injured. 

Damage claims exceeded $300,000— 

a heavy financial burden for a small 
road. Through the years when most 
railroads were booming, the I.P. & W. 
struggled along. It finally succumbed 
July 1, 1917, when a receiver was ap- 
pointed. 
e McNear Takes Over—McNear, then a 
vice-president of New York’s Guaranty 
Trust Co., bought the road in 1926 for 
$1.3-million. He saw definite possibil- 
ities in the “two streaks of rust.” The 
road is a natural link between eastern, 
western, and north-south carriers. 

Important to shippers was the fact 
that T.P. & W. offered a route for 
through freight which bypassed the con- 
gested Chicago terminal. McNear abol- 
ished passenger service, concentrated on 
building up the road as a freight carrier. 

Within four months he had lifted the 
line out of the red. Even during the 
depression 30’s, the carrier showed a 
profit. 

e Tangling With the Brotherhoods— 
But McNear early ran afoul of the rail- 
road brotherhoods. In 1929 union em- 
ployees struck, wound up being ousted 
from the line. Not till 1940 did the 
brotherhoods regain bargaining rights. 

Three weeks after Pearl Harbor, the 
unions struck again. The government 
stepped in. McNear fought the unions 
and the courts at every turn, lost out— 
temporarily—when President Roosevelt 
seized his road in March, 1942 (BW— 
Mar.28'42,p15). In 1945, he finally 
won back coutrol of the line. 

e Violence—But no sooner had McNear 
won this round than the strike flared 








BIG WHEEL in T. P. & W.’s progress is 
J. Russel Coulter, president 


again. ‘his time there was violence. In 
lebruary, 1946, two pickets were killed 
and three companions were wounded in 
a clash with armed guards riding a 
T.P. & W. armored train. The guards 
were indicted but acquitted. 

Finally came a federal court order in 
January, 1947, ending picketing. 

Two months later McNear was slain 

from ambush. His murderer never has 
been apprehended. 
e Settlement—Executors of the McNear 
estate, grown to a value of $10-million, 
quickly settled with the brotherhoods; 
basis was standard contracts in force on 
most other railroads (BW —Apr.26'47, 
plll). Thus ended McNear’s 20-year 
battle against what he termed feather- 
bedding. 

A few weeks later Coulter was in- 
duced to head the T.P. & W. Affable, 
easy to get along with, Coulter came to 
the T.P. & W. from the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. (Frisco Lines), where he 
had been vice-president. 

e Financial Structure—The McNear 
family is still virtual owner of the 
T.P.& W. Through the Prairie 
Schooner Co., the estate controls 85% 
of the road’s stock; New York’s Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co. has 15%. 
Only 50 $100-par shares are outstand- 
ing, and the amount of dividend pay- 
ments lately hasn’t been announced. 
Some years ago, however, due to the 
small number of shares, the payoff was 
quite spectacular; between 1936 and 
1941 they ranged between 1,500% and 
3,000% annually. 

eOne Score To Go—One result of Coul- 
ter’s efforts during the short time he 
has been at the helm: All litigation in 
which the T.P. & W. was involved— 
and there was plenty—has now been set- 
tled or withdrawn. But the road’s offer 
of $25,000 for capture and conviction of 
McNear’s assassin still stands. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


tees 


Interest rates of 2% on deposits are 
now being paid by three more New 
York City savings banks. That puts 58 
New York State savings banks in the 
2% column. Another 69 pay 14%; four 
pay split rates. 





° 
Municipal bond prices, pushed up by 
the election results (BW —Nov.27'48, 
p96), are still going strong. Dow-Jones 
yield index (which moves inversely to 
prices) now reads 2.18%, as against 
2.45% before election. 


e 
Sheraton Corp. has 28 units in its chain 
with the addition of the 1,600-room 
Park Central Hotel, New York City’s 
fifth largest. Sheraton - said to have 
paid $5.5-million for 47% stock control. 

e 
Packers’ profits nosedived this year, as 
anticipated (BW —Nov.9'48,p28). De- 
spite $2-billion in sales, Armour lost 
some. $2-million in the fiscal year just 
ended, as compared to profits of about 
$23-million in 1947. Swift's earnings 
dropped to $27.1-million from 1947's 
$35-million. Cudahy earnings are down 
to $l-million from $7.i-million. 

. 
Tucker Corp. is now accused of failing 
to pay the government $49,000 of in- 
come taxes deducted from employee 
paychecks. That’s on top of hearings 
coming up over suits demanding ap- 
pointment of a receiver (BW —Dec.1] 
’48,p88). 


’ 
Philadelphia-Baltimore — stock-exchange 
merger (BW —Dec.4’48,p97) is going 
through. Philadelphia will be head- 


quarters. 


. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio’s “approaching 
complete dieselization” has cut its 1948 
operating costs some $5-million. This 
year’s earnings will be more than $6-mil- 
lion, as compared to 1947’s $3.9-million 
net. 

+ 
U.S. hotels are “dangerously near” 
their breakeven point. The American 
Hotel Assn. says room occupancy must 
be 84% to cover expenses. October’s 
rate was down to 86.4%. The year be- 
fore it was 92.8%. 





The Pictures—Acme—65, 73 (left); 
Bob Isear—62; David Seymour- 
Magnum—78; Dorsey & Peters— 
25; Harris & Ewing—63, 73 (cen- 
ter); Keystone—74; McGraw-Hill 
World News—77; Wide World 
—50, 58, 73 (right). 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 








constantly 


fresh 
by 


“Whenever I pass an ice plant, I have my one corrosion 


consoling thought about food and its high cost! 

Modern refrigeration keeps it fresh, so I won't 

have to waste an ounce! Of course, refrigeration free 
equipment is mighty expensive. Has to be kept 

corrosion free to operate without interruptions brine- 
and to avoid frequent replacements. In the plant 

near by they tell me they coat brine tanks and 


walls of freezing chambers with NO-OX-ID. It ha ndling 


insures long, uninterrupted service.” 


... he Traveler equipment 


MEMO: To Owners of Refrigerating Plants: Coat- 

ings of NO-OX-ID Rust Preventives are easily ap- . . 
plied to plant equipment. The dense film guards tn tce 
metal mechanically ; penetrating chemicals inhibit 

under-film corrosion, thus service life is greatly 


prolonged. p l an ts 


Deaton 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


wtheg ; leader IN RUST PREVENTIVES 


AND BOILER WATER 


TREATMENT 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Gen. Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Canadian Branch: Dearborn y, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 


Los Angeles * New York * Geen © Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh °* St. Louis * San Francisco * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world, 
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COMPLETELY ALL-METAL 4-PLACE 


YOUR BUSINESS BUILDER 


IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE! 
There are many important business advan- 
tages for executives and salesmen in flying a 
1949 Silvaire Sedan in addition to more fre- 
quent calls and speed in ‘‘making the terri- 
tory."’ Ic’s those out-of-the-office contacts with 
; customer or p ... taking him to new 
' fishing and hunting opots ++ .to conventions 
-+.to your home office or factory . . . and 
i numerous other trips to “get closer to him."’ 
i He, like , will enjoy the comfort and 
luxury of The Silvaire lan. The spaciou 
smartly acoutanes cabin with plenty of head 
and stretch room; the soft foam ru Seats; 
the mE eres sowanproetes or quietness; 
ample baggage space and other unusua 
details. And, too, Phe Sedan does not require 
a major airport for take-off and landing. You 
can in and out of the same fields used by 
smaller, 2-place planes! 


el Available shortly—OVER 145 mph CRUISING SPEED 
a4 at 8,000 feet with the new automatic two-position 
| Hartzell Propelier. (Optional equipment et extra cost) 
eu Other Silvaire Models as Low os $2,095 F. A. F. Dalles 












4 
Send complete detoils on the 1949 Silveire Sedan. 
NAME 














ZONE____STATE 
OCCUPATION 

















A Prescription 
for Better 












Both men and women 
like the gentle cleansing 
action . + generous 
lather . . . and natural 
pine fragrance of PYNOL 


soap. 
PYNOL is a granule soap 
treated with Pine Oil (germi- 
cidal) to the and protect 
cuts. Lanolinated for skin 
health. Gets all the dirt, yet 
kind to the tenderest skin. 
Available in 2, 10, 50, 100- 
Ib. containers; 250 Ib. bbls. 
WRITE for samples, prices 


HAND asaasa 
DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY Quincy, ILLIN 

































THE MARKETS 





Raw Material Costs Stay Up 



























Prices of foodstuffs and farm products sagged 25% during 
1948. But—chiefly because of soaring metwls prices—cost of indus- 
trial ciiaaamanale remained on a high plateau. 


Falling prices for farm and food com- 
modities may help the consumer to get 
a shade more pag&age out of his dollar. 
But the spot” markets haven’t brought 
down industry’s cost much in t}€ past 
year. 

e Farm Products Down—Farm and food 
prices, as measured by the Bureau of 


























i is sold only by subscription to 
management-men who are iden- 
tified by their titles and business 
connection. ..the men who make 
or influence buying decisions. 











Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 150.0 151.2 150.1 150.7 
Railroad. 42.5 43.4 43.9 44.1 
Utility.. 66.1 65.9 67.0 67.3 


Bonds 
Industrial 94.9 94.5 94.7 99.4 
Railroad. 84.6 84.5 85.1 81.8 
Utility.. 93.9 93.3 93.6 97.0 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 















Labor Statistics indexes, dropped better 
than 25% during: 1948 (chart). FYyst 
there was the ain break in February; 
then a long rally; then, as 1948’s bumpe! 
crops began#®&8issing in, prices slid back 
down. ye ' 

The#*ustrial raw material index is 
ending the yeas*just about where it be- 
gan—in the neighborhood of 280. That’s : 
a drop of little more than 6% from the 
old high. 

If you look at the commodities one 
by one, however, you will find cross cur- 
rents that don’t show on the surface. 
e Metals Strong—Most of the strength 
comes from the metals. Copper is 234¢ 
a Ib. now, against 214¢ in December, 
1947. Zinc is 18.2¢; a year ago it was 
only 11.1¢. Lead is 214¢, up from 15¢ 
in December, 1947. And steel scrap in 
Chicago is $41.75 a ton against $39.00. 

But on the other side of the ledger 
you have wool tops at $1.70 a Ib. 
against $1.89 in December, 1947. Hides 
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are 24.8¢ a Ib. now; a year ago they were 
36¢. 

Print cloth (the 64x60 construction) 
is down 40% from last December. 

e Squeeze—The print cloth situation is 
a good example of the sort of squeeze 
that a manufacturer can get into when 
prices are changing fast. Cotton has 
dropped only 10% since last December. 
Since wages and other costs have been 


going up meanwhile, it’s obvious that 
the difference had to come out of profit 
margins. 

Whenever prices go down, there is a 
danger that manufacturers will take a 
beating on inventory. But there aren’t 
many who have been hurt that way in 
the past year. Wholesale prices have 
held up long enough to let manufac- 
turers work off the bulk of their stocks. 


Stock Dividends: 1948 Phenomenon 


More companies paying some dividends in stock instead 
of cash. They need the cash for operating expenses, expansion. 


Rate of 
Company Stock Div. 
SO en a ee eee 20% 
PE EME ac tb vee Hees wereseeereeeee 10 
3. cs oo «eae chy Oreveee we ot 10 
EC EDR da dctar govveoweeckseees 5 
Consolidated Textile Co............. 10 
EE NE TE FEL TT 22 
Bram Corp. (2) ...cccccrcccecvcss 12 
ee CEOMON CE, ccicisctcccesses 5 
TS EEE Pe eee A Ee 22 
National Cash Register Co........... 10 


(1) Two 3% dividends. 


dividends. (5) Two 5% dividends. 


Paying dividends in stock rather than 

in cash is nothing new. What is new is 
the sudden popularity of this form of 
payment with a lot of companies. Us- 
ually, in the past, stock dividends have 
been more the exception than the rule. 
This year, they have been more in favor 
than ever before. 
e Soaring—In the January-November 
1948 period, holders of Big-Board listed 
equities got 26 such disbursements. At 
least another 20 will be paid out this 
month. Stock dividends for equities 
not listed on the Board have been just 
as common. 

There’s no great mystery behind this 

trend. Frankly, corporations just have 
not had enough cash in the till to 
give stockholders a reasonable share, in 
cash, of their companies’ prosperity. 
Here’s why: 
e Cash Needed—Though profits are at 
record-breaking levels, so are the cash 
needs of corporations. Because of high 
prices and high wages, it takes a lot of 
cash to pay for expansion programs, to 
finance day-to-day operations. And for 
a long time it has been too hard, or too 
expensive, to dredge up new cash by sell- 
ing new equity issues. Hence, compa- 
nies have had to conserve all cash re- 
sources possible. 

Corporations would have more cash 
for dividends if they went easy on their 
expansion plans, or gave them up. But 
management has been loath to do this. 
They are depending on new facilities 
to strengthen their competitive posi- 
tions as buyers’ markets return. And they 
believe that, in the long run, stockhold- 
ers will be served best if all expansion, 
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(2) Three 4% dividends. 





Rate of 
Stock Div. 
Neatiemee Tei Cina sé nccevccavecncs 5% 
National Steel Corp......c.ccccecses 
PRO. CN on vc cede ici vetesiceees 
Publicker Industries, Inc. (3)........ 
Republic Steel Corp. ......cccccccecs 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.........ceee- 
Standard Gm (BN; J.) 63) cscovcccce 
ee aS re a 
SR SNe iceisande ces cestrnass 


Company 


-_ 
NuUvF Mac 


to 


tae | 
° 
a 
® 
e 
Q 
° 
ty > 
~ 
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(3) Two 2%% dividends. (4) Two 10% 


modernization, and improvement plans 
now under way are carried through. 
e Logic—You can find some logic in the 
case for the stock dividend. 
e No security holder suffers so much as 
the holder of common stocks when hard 
times hit a business. Anything a com- 
pany can do now—like installing mod- 
ern, low-cost production facilities—to 
insure profitable operations then is to 
the stockholder’s advantage. 
e No company is paying dividends only 
in stock these days. In effect, stock 
payments have been “extras” accom- 
panied by cash dividends. Often the 
cash payments have been higher than 
they were in 1947. 
e You can always convert a stock divi- 
end into cash by selling the stock. 
And in income tax reports, only a cer- 
tain percentage of such cash is taxable, 
and then only as capital gain. 
e Big But—Stockholders, however, 
should know one basic fact of life: No 
stock dividend ever increases the recip- 
ient’s equity in a business. It’s nothing 
more than a stock split-up under a differ- 
ent name. And when a _ stockholder 
turns such a dividend into cash by sell- 
ing it, he lessens his equity in a compa- 
ny'’s future profits. 

Another point to remember: When a 
stock dilution is about to occur, through 
payment of a stock dividend, the going 
value of an issue is often drastically ad- 
justed by the market. 

e Example—Skelly Oi! is a case in point. 
Some weeks ago its common quickly 
dropped from $150.50 a share to 
$112.50. Part of the reason was the 
payment of a 10% stock dividend. 














One manufacturer saved 
$10,400 in power 
equipment—CAN YOU? 







G.E.’s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts 
on power distribu- 
tion systems: man- 
val — slidefilm — 
review booklets. 


Get these eye-opening facts 
on power distribution systems 
to your key men—and see 
how much YOU can save 


With “load-center’’ power distribution, one 
medium-sized manufacturer saved $10,400 in 
power equipment costs! Another cut equip- 
ment costs by 15 per cent—another by 17 
per cent. And load-center systems he!p save 
money in five other ways, too. So get the 
facts to your key men now—open their eyes 
to this new way to power economy in your 
plant. It’s easy. Here's all you do— 

FREE to busi 9 t 
Examine the General Electric Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual free of charge. 
It covers every phase of load-center systems 
from a discussion of the fundamentals to 
examples of actual installations in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by experts, with- 
out sales bias, and it’s designed to help you 
solve your power problems. Look through it. 
Satisfy yourself that it will pay off for you, 
then— 

Get a FREE showing of the slidefilm 


Your key men will quickly learn about 
power distribution systems in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here’s a General 
Electric slidefilm with sound that tells what 
load-center distribution is—what it can do 
for you. Prepared in terms that get over 
fast—stick in the memory. Show it, and— 
Get FREE review booklets 


They highlight the lessons of the film, and 
they’re ideal for individual study ane re- 
view. You can have as many as you like. 
ACT NOW! Don't delay. Remember—load- 
center distribution means reduced costs. So 
start the ball rolling, by filling in the coupon 
below, and we'll rush you G.E.’s Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual. And, with it, 
we'll teli you how to arrange for a free 
showing of the slidefilm. Do it now! 


TO BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 









Please send me a sample copy of the 
G-E Load-Center Power Distribution Man- 
val without cost or obligation, with de- 
tails on how I! can arrange a FREE 
SHOWING of the film. (Extra copies at 
regular manual price — $1.00.) 

Name. Title 
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“BUSHELMEN” of stores’ tailor shop are union members, and an opening wedge in. . . 


Retail Organizing Drive 


First real campaign is about to begin in department stores. 
C.I.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers and A.F.L.’s Teamsters 
take lead. Organizing may spread to other white-collar fields. 


Unions have never really put the heat 
on most department-store clerks to get 
them to join up. Along with office work- 
ers and other white-collar people, de- 
partment-store employees are still a 
large and important nonunion group in 
a period of expanding unionism. 

The big reason has been the weakness 

of labor organizations in the retail and 
white-collar fields. They haven’t gone 
out after members with the aggressive- 
ness of factory unions. Then, too, the 
C.1.0. unions having jurisdiction in 
stores and offices had tough left-wing 
problems; factional feuding has wasted 
their energy. 
e Signs of Change—Now there are sig- 
nificant signs that all this is about to 
change. Unions are about to open the 
most intensive organizing drive yet 
among retail and white-collar workers in 
department stores. 

The powerful, old-line Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America has been 
drafted by C.I.O. to take over its de- 
partment-store organizing job. A.F.L.’s 
multi-industry Teamsters Union is map- 
ping plans to organize retail employees 
on the West Coast ‘and in Chicago. 

e Tough Organizers—Both A.C.W.A. 
and the Teamsters are tough organizing 
unions. Both have ample funds, capable 
stefis, and—significantly—operating bases 


62 


for organizing drives in department 
stores. 

Most stores already have Amalga- 
mated contracts for “bushelmen” in 
their tailor shops (picture, above). And 
most have Teamster contracts covering 
the men who deliver parcels and work 
in warehouses. So many retail employ- 
ers frankly admit that 1949 now looks 
like the beginning of the end of the 
nonunion pattern in retail employment. 
e Others, Too?—This new development 
in the retail field isn’t being overlooked 
by other employers of workers who are 
mostly unorganized. What’s about to 
happen in the department-store field is 
a tipoff to the future for similar groups— 
office workers, supervisory personnel, 
and federal, state, and other public em- 
ployees. In fact, it can spread over a 
whole range of nonunion people. 

Strong unions are going to spearhead 
the drives; the smaller, vulnerable un- 
ions in C.I.O. are going to have to step 
aside. For example: Samuel Wolchok, 
who had headed the leftist-ridden Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union, 
had department-store jurisdiction taken 
away from him last week. Other similar 
moves can be expected within the next 
six weeks. 

e Started in 1937—C.I.0. began organ- 
izing in the department-store field in 





1937. The Amalgamated directed th 
opening stages ot the campaign, but 
gave up jurisdiction to the Retail 
Wholesale & Department Store Unio: 
the next year. 

R.W.DS.U. got blanket jurisdiction 
over all “persons employed in and about 
retail, wholesale, department-store, ware 
house and production establishments.” 
e Failure—This broad field was esti 
mated to have a total potential union 
membership of between 5-million and 
7-million. However, R.W.D.S.U.’s mem- 
bership in the next decade didn’t top 
150,000. Most of this was in New York 
City and other big retail trade centers 
where left-wing forces were active. This 
concentration of strength in left-wing 
areas gave party-liners virtual control of 
the union. 

R.W.D.S.U.’s reports have shown a 

drop in membership claims in the past 
year. The latest: 92,000, including 15,- 
000 members in department stores, the 
rest in shoe, specialty, food, cigar, candy, 
and luncheonette establishments. Left- 
wing leaders took “‘close to 50,000 mem- 
bers” in 16 department-store locals out 
of the parent R.W.D.S.U. three months 
ago. The secession, according to leftists, 
was due to discontent over “general in- 
efficiency” of the R.W.D.S.U. leader- 
ship. 
e Official Concern—The deteriorating 
situation in the union had come in for 
oficial C.1.O. attention even before 
mass secessions began. Philip Murray, 
C.1.0. president, and other top officials 
blamed R.W.D.S.U.’s_ disturbed _ in- 
ternal affairs for the union’s poor organ- 
izing record. 

They sought, at first, to strengthen 

Wolchok’s vulnerable position in his 
tug-of-war with the left. The object was 
to help him take over unchallenged con- 
trol of his union—as Joseph Curran and 
Michael Quill were managing to do in 
their unions (BW—Dec.18’48,p106). 
e Inroads—With national C.1.0. back- 
ing, Wolchok began to make inroads in 
the left’s department-store strength. The 
fight began to come to a head when a 
leftist local called a strike against the 
big New York Oppenheim-Collins 
store. Wolchok and the national C.1.O. 
branded the strike a “wildcat”—not au- 
thorized by the union. 

The leftist union lost out when the 
store management kept up normal oper- 
ations. In a subsequent election, em- 
ployees who refused to strike, and re- 
placement employees, voted to be rep- 
resented by A.F.L. The striking leftist 
local blamed Wolchok and Murray for 
that action. 

e Revolt—Later, when Wolchok ordered 
local union leaders to sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits, the factional fight 
came to a showdown. The leftists took 
eight of the R.W.D.S.U. locals (and 
30,000 New York members) out of the 
parent union. Eight other locals in St. 
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Louis, Detroit, and Toledo also dropped 
out. 

Officers of the secessionist locals 
signed T-H affidavits immediately after 
leaving R.W.D.S.U. Where necessary, 
elected officers were shifted to nonelec- 
tive jobs to make the required non-Com- 
munist oaths valid. 
¢ Temporary Advantage—Despite the 
group’s compliance with T-H, Wolchok 
was able to capitalize at first on charges 
that the union was being split by party- 
liners. 

National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions were coming up at a number of 
stores. R.W.D.S.U._ interv ened, op- 
posed secessionist locals to “protect” 
C.1.0. contracts. Wolchok sought— 
and got—further help from C.1.O. 

e Setback—But the temporary advan- 
tage this gave Wolchok was wiped out 
quickly when C.I.O.’s annual conven- 
tion opened in Portland, Ore. From 








Jacob S. Potofsky 


Amalgamated Leader 


The man department-store manage- 
ment must reckon with in 1949 is Jacob 
S. Potofsky, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
(C.1.0.). 

Born in Russia 54 years ago, Potof- 
sky has been a trade unionist in this 
country for 40 years. He got his first job 
in the men’s clothing industry at Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. Under the late Sid- 
ney Hillman, he took part in the historic 
strike against that company in 1910. 
Potofsky served as a skillful Hillman 
disciple until Hillman’s death in 1946, 
but since then he has been emerging as 
a labor leader in his own right. He is 
known as an advocate of harmonious 
collective bargaining and arbitration. 

A six-footer, Potofsky has brown eyes 
and graying hair. He speaks slowly and 
thoughtfully, enjoys fishin ne, doesn’t 
need the 27-year-old goatee for dignity. 
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It’s like shoveling 
snow with a pitchfork 


The wrong equipment never does a satisfactory job of 
handling materials, on the sidewalk or in the shop. That 
is why we urge you to check your materials-handling 
methods mow. Inadequate or cumbersome equipment is 
adding millions to America’s production costs! 

Overhead Traveling Cranes are economical material 
movers . . . transporting their loads without aisles or 
floor maintenance. Whiting builds cranes to meet the 
needs of the individual plant—with capacities, speeds, 
and construction engineered to match their respective 
tasks. The result is over-all efficiency and economy of 
operation that give Whiting Cranes top rank among 
industrial users. 

It will pay you to call in a Whiting representative to 
discuss your materials-handling methods. Whiting Cor- 
poration, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue Harvey, Illinois 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. Agem's in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: W biting 
Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Export Department: 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT 


Whiting has acquired the 
patents, manufacturing, 
and sales rights to Spencer 
& Morris Tramrail Sys- 
tems. These, combined 
with Whiting Hoists, Light 
Cranes,and Heavy Cranes, 
enable Whiting to supply a 
complete, fully integrated 
overhead materials - han- 
dling system. 











Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


-WHITIN G wet CRANES: 
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Psi ways: for short-term storage at 32°F; for long- 
“ig Pe term storage at -5°F; and for freezing the 
i berries to be made into juice—thus carrying the 

rich color of the skin throughout the liquid. 


_ The three cranberry plants on Cape Cod use 
o Ss 4 seven big Frick refrigerating machines: two 
yi others, still bigger, have lately been ordered. 

For that special cooling job of yours, get the 
recommendations of the nearest Frick Sales- 
! engineer. 





Comprenors in Cranberry Plant of Chet. 
ham, Massachusetts. 


Read how SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 
Minerals Photography 


Architecture Automobiles 








No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 


are bringing...with atomic power, jet aa oe 
propulsion, new mining and processing Electronics Petroleum 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, Optics Machine Industry 


etc, You can learn about the new develop- Timely articles — over 30 a month 
ments of science — and what they mean to prone 3 » eee gediBig> : pte se 
you — through the new menthly magazine, Mail the Form ir si 
Science Illustrated. t Saves You $4.00! 
Science Illustrated is so factual it brings [magine! You can order 36 big issues of 
you new ideas for your own industry... Science Illustrated GB full years) for 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
field “re killfull over the one year price. We'll start your 
on Heilds outside your own... 80 skilliully subscription with the big new issue now 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 


taining as well. 


















| eS 7 
fw ORDER NOW Science Illustrated 
| 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. j 
YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription | 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. | 

CII prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate} | 

(]I prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) (CII prefer 1 yr. at $3 | 

C Bill me later (J Payment enclosed | 

Name | 
ni iiescstitstemeensttimemate ‘ 

eA ‘ Saeontidel cue eee | 

Ls ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ BW 12-25-48 = 








the platform, Murray deplored the lack 
of progress in organizing retail workers. 
He condemned the “inadequacies of the 
present organizational setup” in the re- 
tail union. And he lumped Wolchok— 
without mentioning his name—among 
leaders who, he said, are “sitting on 
their charter and running paper organ- 
izations.” 

It has never been established whether 

the C.I.O, president actually meant to 
include Wolchok in his criticism of 
inept union leaders; Wolchok com- 
mented that Murray was referring to 
the “Communists in my union.” But 
the harm was done. Left-wing seces- 
sion leaders, and other Wolchok foes, 
lost no time in telling R.W.D.S.U. 
members that Murray had admitted the 
validity of their charges against the 
Wolchok leadership. 
e Drastic Steps—It was quickly obvious 
that more drastic steps were necessary 
if C.1.O. was to salvage department- 
store strength. C.I.O. executive officers 
decided that the Amalgamated, “with 
its fine and established tradition of or- 
ganization and collective bargaining, 
and its present state of organization in 
the field, is ideally suited to provide the 
necessary leadership and guidance” for a 
new retail drive. They “requested” 
Amalgamated to take on the job. The 
union accepted. 

The Amalgamated now claims 375,- 

000 members in 600 locals. It has or- 
ganizations functioning efficiently in 
38 states and four provinces in Canada. 
It has organized 95% of the men’s 
clothing and allied industries. And it 
already has some retail-store member- 
ship (about 5,000 nationally). Predom- 
inantly, this is in Bond Stores, Inc.— 
retail outlets for the clothing manufac- 
turer (page 50). 
e Campaign—Amalgamated officers be- 
gan outlining “an intensive, potentially 
costly” campaign this week. The union’s 
initial interest will be, primarily, in de- 
partment stores which aren’t under any 
union contract. It doesn’t intend to 
take over established R.W.DS.U. 
unions “‘at the moment.” And it doesn’t 
want, at any time, to move into food, 
drug, shoe, specialty, and women’s 
clothing stores. R.W.D.S.U. will keep 
these. This week it retired Wolchok “on 
leave” as the first step in a reorganiza- 
tion. 

Amalgamated is not interested right 
now in organizing mail-order houses. 
But it admits that it might be later, 
when its current objectives are achieved. 
e National Basis—Organizing will be on 
a national basis. The New York stores 
where left-wing factionalism stirred up 
the first troubles for R.W.D.S.U. are 
going to get Amalgamated attention— 
but only incidentally. Amalgamated will 
intervene in NLRB elections at New 
York stores in an effort to “preserve the 
good name of C.I.0.” There’s an in- 
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LOSER in C.I.O. retail jurisdiction shakeup: 
R.W.D.S.U.’s Samuel Wolchok 


escapable impression that the Amalga- 
mated doesn’t expect to beat the New 
York leftists this year—but will make the 
fight for the record. It will aim at a real 
showdown with the New York store 
locals later, when it has organized a sub- 
stantial department-store division. 

Amalgamated organizing will start 

from “bushelmen” locals; it will spread 
through stores, include office workers. 
e Squawks Due—Amalgamated expects 
some trouble from retail leftists—but a 
deal may be possible. It isn’t concerned 
over a fight with A.F.L.’s Retail Clerks, 
which claims 163,000 members, but 
hasn’t shown an aggressive spirit lately 
—although it now is trying to step up its 
organizing tempo. 
e Threats—The Teamsters’ opposition 
so far is limited to threats of contract 
drives in isolated spots. It would be 
headed by Dave Beck, head of the West 
Coast Teamsters. Beck financed or- 
ganizing of clerks in Seattle a decade 
ago to keep them out of C.1.O. 

He turned the group over to the 

A.F.L. Retail Clerks, but in effect they 
stayed a part of Beck’s union. Offices 
were maintained in the ‘Teamsters’ 
building, and Beck was the one to 
whom all union problems were re- 
ferred. Recently, the Retail Clerks 
sought to get the Seattle local out from 
under Beck’s mantle. 
e Far-Reaching Effects—The result of 
what, on the surface, has the appear- 
ance of a minor feud has been far- 
reaching: Beck got from the Teamsters 
executive board an order requiring all 
Teamster locals to cut off relations with 
Retail Clerks locals. This is pretty strong 
medicine; it’s like administering peni- 
cillin for hangnails. 

The obvious implication is that Beck, 
who has expansive jurisdictional ideas, 
would like to take over retail clerks. 
Substantiating this is a Teamster an- 
nouncement that an organizing stalwart 
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Complete from blue-print through construction is the way 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh will handle your plant 

exkey pany 0 t ; ; I 
expansion program. We will save you time and money. 
McCloskey engineers, working with 

y enginee 4 

your personnel, give you custom _ 
designs to suit your operation. We , 
provide foundation plans and erec- ' 
tion drawings. 





All: necessary materials are provided by us. We supply 
the foundation and the steel frame. We recommend the 
best cover for your particular opera- 
tion. It may be corrugated sheet 
steel or aluminum, asbestos, con- 
crete block, brick, glass block, wood, 
or any combination of these ma- 
terials. All ventilators, skylights, 
window sash and doors are included. 


As specialists in single story industrial buildings we use 
our exclusive Rigidsteel frame which has no overhead 
trusses. It makes possible in- 
creased headroom with low 
eaves. It will take extra heavy 
crane loads at any point. It is 
easier to maintain than truss 
construction. 








McCloskey engineers supervise all 
construction work. The rigid 
frame is bolted in the field, goes 
up quickly—enables you to put 
your new investment to work 
weeks ahead of time. 


Many of the leading manufacturers in United States have 
found that McCloskey construction service has saved 
them time and money in their expansion programs. Why 
not write or wire today for the McCloskey Story. 


Lif Ley 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


























OF PITTSBURGH 


McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3401 LIBERTY AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


























where power is precious 











get more efficiency with 


MONARCH 


EASY-ROLL 
SOLID TIRES 


Thousands of Monarch Industrial Solid 
Tires used every month as original 
equipment by leading manufacturers 
of industrial vehicles. Monarch Tires 
for replacement available through the 
manufacturer of your equipment. 


| THE 

MONARCH 
RUBBER COMPANY 
HARTVILLE, OHIO 


lists in Industrial Solid Tires 
Manufacturers of Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 
The singular feature of the 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 


tem is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 
it makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO. 


ose + - PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to uire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
P i retai where possible, strictest 





confidence. 
Box 1251, 1474 Broadway 
New York 18, N.Y. 














HAVE YOU SEEN.. 
The National industrial Real Estate 
Bulletin of BUSINESS WEEK? 








is being sent to Chicago to look into 
department-store prospects. 

e Management’s Concern—Department- 
store management, however, is most 
concerned over Amalgamated plans. 
One reason is the goodwill which that 
union has in its own industry. Control 
over plants producing men’s clothing 





can be an’ important weapon wh 
Amalgamated tries to organize stores. 

Moreover, the union is recognized . 
rich, smart, and stable. Retailers o: 
side the biggest shopping centers adm | 
that they haven’t anyone in executi\ 
offices experienced enough to ou 
maneuver the union. 


Retail Wages Lag Behind Many Other Industries 


Of the businesses in which there are large 
employing units, retail trade pays the low- 
est average wages. True, postwar increases 
have averaged a hefty 28%. But the $1.09- 


per-hour earnings of retail workers make 
the field an inviting one for union organ- 
izers, who are about to start an intensified 
drive for retail members. 
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How to seale today’s mountain of paperwork 


T’S 10 to 1 your business requires more paperwork 
today than ever before . . . that your costs of han- 
dling it are shooting right through the ceiling. 

Many successful executives who find profit mar- 
gins dwindling are turning to Addressograph 
simplified business methods as a means of scaling 
today’s mountain of paperwork—of cutting costs and 
providing better business controls. 

When you use Addressograph methods, business 
information becomes self-copying. It is reproduced 
mechanically at speeds of up to 5000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute! Without ever an error! 


Address 


This modern method is adaptable to handling pay- 
rolls, collections, direct mailings, inventories, person- 
nel records, invoices and hundreds of other paperwork 
jobs in factory and office, in large and small companies. 


For busy executives, it provides, too, simplified busi- 
ness controls—a better method for keeping tab on 
every phase of the business. 


For information on how others in your type of busi- 
ness use Addressograph simplified business methods, 
call the Addressograph agency in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 


ograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

















Pressmen’s Peace 


Change of leadership will 
bring no change of policy, which 
was set 41 years ago by Pres- 
ident Berry. 


Any change among the officials of the 
pressmen’s union gives printing employ- 
ers a sharp case of 7 jitters, for the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen & Assistants 
(A.F.L.) has had a traditional policy of 
labor peace. 

e Tough One, ‘Too—Employers appreci- 
ate this policy all the more because most 
of them also have to deal with the mili- 
tant International ‘Typographical Union 
(A.F.L.). They figure that one tough 
union is enough (BW —Dec.11'48,p96). 

The pressmen were made peaceful by 
George L. Berry, for +1 years their presi- 
dent. When he died recently at the age 
of 65, employers began biting their 
nails; A change of leadership might 
mean a change of policy. 

e Relief—Last week the industry heaved 
a sigh of relief. Into the presidency 
moved J. H. de la Rosa, a California 
vice-president of the union. His first 
official act was to announce that the 
policy set by Berry during the last four 
decades would continue. The industry, 
he indicated, need have no fear of any 
change in the union’s peace program. 

Grey-haired de la Rosa, 63, worked as 
a commercial pressman in California 
for most of his 40 years in the union. 
In recent years he has been Pacific 
Coast organizing and bargaining special- 
ist for the pressmen. He talks less than 
Berry did, and is relatively unknown in 
the printing industry outside the Far 
West. As vice-president, his salary was 
$10,000 a vear; he may take a pay cut 
as president. Berry, independently 
wealthy, was voted a salary hike from 
$9,000 to 520,000 at the union’s last 
convention, but refused it. 

e Union Center—De la Rosa, like Berry, 
will make his home in the Tennessee 
mountain country. Berry developed a 
union center there—a community which 
has taken the name Pressmen’s Home. 

The union maintains there a home 
for the aged, a sanatorium for ill union 
members, a hotel, a model farm, and— 
the most recent project—a $1-million 
school which tests new printing meth- 
ods and trains men in their operation. 
e Arbitration—Keystone of the union’s 
labor-peace policy is an arbitration 
clause in all contracts. Originally limited 
to newspaper agreements, the clause was 
extended this vear to contracts with rep- 
resentatives of commercial printers. 

The policy of the union reflects 
Berry’s 40-year philosophy: “Capital is 
needed to start a business, management 
to conduct it, and labor to produce for 
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PRESSMEN’S PRESIDENT de la Rosa 


’ Berry was convinced that any dis- 
ie could be settled by “across-the- 
board” bargaining, or—as a last resort— 
by arbitration. He also felt that when 
“the manufacturer increases production, 
there is more profit, and we will help 
bring it on”—provided pressmen are 
given a share in the profits accruing. 


House Group Brands U.E. 
As Officially Red 


C.1.O.’s United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers has been reckoned a 
party-line union for nearly a decade. 
This week, a subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee took official 
recognition of the oft-made charges. 

e Communist-Controlled—It reported 
that: (1) Communists have seized con- 
trol of U.E.’s “national offices, the ex- 
ecutive board, the paid staff, the union 
newspaper, and a number of its districts 
and locals;” and (2) this gives Russia 
virtual control of the strategic electrical 
manufacturing industry in this country. 

The report was based on testimony 
offered during four months of open 
hearings in Washington, New York, 
and Schenectady—where U.E. represents 
General Electric employees. 

Top officers identified as Commu- 
nists by committee witnesses are Organ- 
izational Director James J. Matles and 
Julius Emspak, U.E. secretary-treasurer. 
With other national and local union 
officers, they face possible contempt ci- 
tations for refusing to say whether they 
are Communists. President Albert J. 
Fitzgerald testified he didn’t know any- 
thing about communism. 

e Mostly Loval—The subcommittee re- 
port said most of U.E.’s 600,000 mem- 
bers are “loyal Americans but they are 
under Communist control.” (A hot fight 
is under way in many U_E. locals to oust 


left-wing leaders. It may presage a 
overturn of leftist control of nation: 
offices at the union convention nex 
fall.) 

The report praised the Atomic En 
ergy Commission’s blacklisting of U.I 
on atomic energy work at General Elec 
tric (BW—Oct.9’48,p100). It recom 
mended that other federal agencies tak: 
similar action where their contractor 
make vital national-defense products. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Government-leased bases in foreign 
countries are U. S. “‘possessions,” there- 
fore subject to federal labor laws. The 
Supreme Court so decided in uphold- 
ing a decision against three contractors. 
They must pay-back-overtime for morc 
than 40-hours’ work a week. 

* 
More Puerto Ricans are being brought 
to Lorain, Ohio, to fill jobs at National 
Tube plant. Company already has 900, 
may use up to 500 more. 

e 
Communications Workers of America 
(230,000 members) may join A.F.L. 
or C.1.0. early in 1949. ‘A special com- 
mittee will seek offers from the big 
unions, report back by Feb. 1—in time 
to make a final decision before bargain- 
ing with Bell System next spring. 

@ 
Placement bureau for laid-off workers is 
being run jointly by Apex Electrical 
Mfg. and its unions. Apex has laid off 
300, will dismiss 700 more. The Bureau 
placed 55 with other Cleveland em- 
ployers in the first two days. 

e 
Union election on company premises, 
and during working hours, was arranged 
by Allis-Chalmers and its C.I.O. union. 
Idea is to encourage members to take 
part in union elections by making voting 
convenient. 

* 
Musicians’ welfare fund is directed by 
trustee named by union and employers 
under new contract (BW—Nov.6’48, 
p103); the T-H law bars management 
from paying into union-controlled 
funds. But if T-H is repealed, the 
union will get sole power over the fund 
once more. 

» 
Second bonus this year for 20,000 Endi- 
cott-Johnson employces will total $2.7- 
million; the one in July hit $1.3-million. 

* 
Strikes in 1948 will cost about 33-mil- 
lion man-days of idleness, as compared 
with 34,559,000 in 1947, 116-million in 
1946, and 28.4-million for the biggest 
prewar year (1937). 
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Washington wishes it could forget the Far East during Christmas. What's 
happening out there doesn’t make for a festive spirit. 
Here’s what seems to be ahead in China: 








(1) Communist troops soon will take over the whole north bank of the 
Yangtze. 

(2) A new temporary Nanking government will be formed, perhaps 
headed by Li Tsung-jen (now the equivalent of vice-president). 

(3) After a truce, a coalition government will be set up. It will include 
some of the new Nanking group; but it will be dominated by the Communists. 

(4) Fighting will end—except in remote provinces like Yunnan, or 
perhaps in Kwangtung. (Remnants of the Kuomintang might hold out in 


Canton, capital of Kwangtung.) 
* 


Indo-China and Indonesia are the other spots in the Far East that have 
Washington worried. 

The French are losing ground in Indo-China. Communist victories in 
China have given the Viet Nam revolutionaries new hope. And French mate- 
riel, especially trucks and aircraft, is wearing out. 

@ 

Dutch military action against the Indonesian Republicans looks like a 
dangerous gamble to the State Dept. The Dutch may pull a quick victory, 
but it could bring the Communists to the fore as leaders of Indonesian nation- 
alism. 





+ 
Washington is going to offer Paris a compromise over control of the 
Ruhr. Whether the French take it is something else again. 








Paris, of course, wants a Ruhr free of any German control. The U.S. and 
Britain have been figuring on turning the Ruhr back to the Germans when 
the occupation armies go home. 

So this is the compromise: The U.S. and Britain will continue inter- 
national control after the occupation—but with the Germans having some 





voice in it. 
It’s this last proviso—letting the Germans get a toe in the door—that 


the French object to. 
o 


Then there’s the question of ownership in the Ruhr. 


Despite French talk about international ownership, the State Dept. 
still thinks the properties must go back to the Germans; also, that any decision 
between private and public ownership must be settled by a future German 
government. 

Washington wants this nationalization issue settled as soon as the 
new West German regime is established. (This should be about mid-1949.) 
Reasons: 

(1) German trade unions are agitating for a final decision. 

(2) There’s danger that former Nazi owners may worm their way back 
if action is delayed. 





*- 

Western Europe boosted the volume of its production by 14% between 
April 1 and September 30—the first six months of the Marshall Plan. 

During September alone, output was 28% higher than in September, 
1947; and it was 41% above the monthly average for 1946. But owing to 
the lag in western Germany, output was still 26% below prewar. 

True, western Germany’s comeback has been fast this year. In fact, 
Germany accounted for most of the 14% gain last spring and summer. But 




















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continues 
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in September—despite all the gains—Germany’s pace was still 44% behind 


prewar. 
e 


Has western Europe been selling scarce metals—bought with Marshall ' 
Plan dollars—to the U. S. at a profit? The Economic Cooperation Administra- : 








tion still thinks so. 

U.S. trade figures show it. Until our statistics are proved wrong, 
ECA will stick by its charge that Britain, Belgium, and Holland have been 
selling aluminum and lead here at premium prices. Meanwhile, these coun- 
tries will get fewer ECA dollars to buy these metals. 

It could be that the European governments aren't guilty of any breach 
of faith with ECA. Private traders may have been slipping under the controls. 
Whatever the method, ECA is out to stop it. 

s 
Four more years of austerity—that’s Britain’s plan to get out of the 


red by 1952. 

Imports will be held at about the present level—at least 15% below 
1938 by volume. (Food imports will actually go down.) 

Exports are to rise 50% above 1938, up 10% on this year. 

Manufacturing output is to rise 40% above 1938 volume (13% above 
1948); agricultural output, 50% above prewar. 


Chancellor Cripps wants Britain to more than break even in 1952-53, 














the first year after the Marshall Plan ends. He wants a surplus of $400-mil- 
lion for investment abroad. 

Cripps is counting on more invisible exports—earnings from shipping, 
insurance, overseas investments, and oi! sales—to bring this surplus. 

Sales of oil from British-owned sources abroad are supposed to net an 
annual $600-million by 1952. Some of the oil will be sold as crude (to the 
U. S. among others); some of it will be refined in Britain, particularly for the 
European Continent. 





. 
Will Cripps be able to hold British labor to his austerity line? 
Last week he headed off a Labor Party group that wants tighter price 
controls and !ower taxes on consumer goods. He flatly told the rebels that 


he wouldn’t tighten up controls or cut taxes. His position: Living costs will 
go down only with more production or more savings. (The rebels are sure to 





__ try again as the next election gets closer.) 


But Cripps also lost a round in his fight. Against his advice, the Cabinet 
decided to spend $200-million on new schools in 1949. This is double what 
Cripps wants. He fears the inflationary effects of the added demand for 
labor and materials. 








e 
The British are supplying Russia with 2,850 small diesel generators. 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd. will build them for about $22-million. 
This is the biggest contract for British machinery yet signed under the 
December, 1947, Anglo-Russian trade agreement. But it brings the machin- 
ery total to only $32-million—as against an agreed figure of $80-million. 











The Russians are ahead of schedule on their grain deliveries to: 


Britain. During the first nine months of 1948 they shipped about $75-million 
worth of barley, corn, and oats. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo, 25, 1948, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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California’s Rep. Willis Bradley 


ABROAD 


ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 















Maritime Commissioner Grenville Mellen 


Feuding Over ECA's Shipping Policy 


Hoffman says he won't ship 50% of ECA goods in U. S. 
bottoms. U. S. shipping interests, and some congressmen object. 


Two powerfully backed Washington 

policies clashed head on last week. 
On one side in the fight is ECA; on the 
other are the government agencies and 
congressmen concerned with U.S. ship- 
ping policy. The issue is this: Should 
ECA dollars be used to subsidize the 
U.S. merchant fleet? 
e ECA’s Answer—ECA boss Paul Hoff- 
man says no. He has decided that, as 
of Jan. 1, he will ignore Congress’ rec- 
ommendation that at least 50% of Mar- 
shall Plan shipments from the U.S. be 
shipped in U.S. bottoms. He is said 
to have tdken this stand after several 
prods from W. Averell Harriman, 
ECA’s roving ambassador, and Richard 
M. Bissell, ECA’s assistant deputy ad- 
ministrator. 

Hoffman is aiming at U. S. tramp op- 
erators whose rates, he thinks, are too 
high. U.S. tramp ships handled about 
51% of Marshall Plan bulk shipments 
(mostly coal and grain) reported during 
ECA’s first seven months. And _ bulk 
shipments have made up more than 
80% of the tonnage shipped, from the 
U.S. to Europe under ECA so far. ‘To 
U.S. tramp operators it has meant more 
than $51-million. Other types of U.S. 
cargo carriers earned only about $8.8- 
million from ECA in that period. 

e Loovhole—Hoffman’s stand is tech- 
nically based on a loophole in ECA law. 
When Congress framed the “50-50” 
clause, it used the words “where prac- 
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ticable” and “at market prices.” For 
the sake of legality, Hoffman has 
pounced on this terminology to justify 
his right to ignore the clause. 

Actually, his reason is this: His job 
is to administer ECA funds for efficient 
recovery purposes. .He thinks that by 
paying higher U.S. ocean freight rates 

e is wasting taxpayers’ moncy. 

e Tender Corms—But Hoffman has 
stamped hard on the toes of government 
protectors of the shipping interests. Rep. 
Willis Bradley (R., Calif.), who au- 
thored the 50-50 clause, reacted first. 
He was sure Congress “had no intention 
of subjecting American shipping to 
competition with cheap labor tramps 
of low-income nations of the world.” 
Congress, Bradley said, meant that the 
rates fixed by the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission for ships it lets out on charter 
should be considered “market prices.” 
Most U.S. trainps in ECA trade are 
chartered from the commission. 

The Maritime Commission, officially, 
doesn’t take a stand in the matter. But 
Commissioner Grenville Mellen didn’t 
deny he is pretty sore about the whole 
thing. 

e Pro—Stripped of nonessentials, ECA’s 
case is this: 

(1) Higher U.S. freight rates cut the 
value of the recovery dollar. For ex- 
ample, if the freight-rate differential is 
$4.50 per ton of coal—as it was in the 
month of September—it adds about 


25% to the delivered price in France. 

(2) A high delivered price of U.S 
coal acts as a price support for all coal 
imported by western Europe. Bnitain, 
for example, has been able to jack up 
the price of its coal exports to the con- 
tinent, thanks to high-priced U.S. com- 
petition. 

(3) If foreign ships were allowed a 
bigger share of ECA’s business, western 
Europe’s dollar-earning power would be 
increased; recovery would be speeded. 

(4) It is impossible to police the 50- 

50 clause. 
e Con—U.S. shippers snap back with 
an answer to every point in ECA’s case. 
They say that foreign shippers are out 
to drive the U.S. merchant fleet from 
the seas. 

If Hoffman carries through his de- 
cision to scrap the 50-50 clause, U.S. 
shippers predict that foreign rates will 
keep dropping until U.S. competition 
folds up. That means: until the 100 or 
so ships chartered from the Maritime 
Commission and the 40-odd private 
U.S. ships that are currently ferrying 
bulk goods for ECA are forced out of 
business. Then, say the shippers, the 
foreigners will jack up their rates to 
ECA’s ceiling. 

e Reasoning—Here’s what the U.S. op- 
erators base their gloomy prediction on: 

The Maritime Commission fixes min- 
imum rates that can be charged by 
operators using Liberty and Victory 
ships chartered from the commission. In 
the typical case of coal going to France, 
that rate is $11.15 per ton. 

At the same time, ECA sets a maxi- 
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With first class mail already costing 48 cents a pound, - 
air mail up to 96 cents a pound, sweeping increases 
January | on parcel post and other rates...a precision 
mailing scale is more a must than ever!... Overpaid 
postage costs you real money these days...and 










underpaid “Postage Dues” cost you good will!... 
Pitney-Bowes’ mailing scale weighs mail accurately, 
fast... with automatic pendulum action, wide-spaced 
chart markings, efficient big tray of stainless steel... 
Also available: 70 lb. Parcel Post model...Write for 
illustrated booklet and new free postal rate chart, 
complete with all changes...today! 


pitney-Bowes Mailing Scales 
= PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 


PB) 1475 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Originators of the postage meter 


== ...ofices in 93 cities. 
= 
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THREE! 


Take any type of air handling or conditioning requirement, 
and it makes sense to call in the nearest Clarage Applica- 


tion engineer. This man KNOWS his business — can give ‘mambentas. 
you expert advice. And back of his recommendations are PROCESSES 


engineering resources and manufacturing skills unsurpassed 
in the fan industry. Try Clarage for satisfactory results 
accomplished MORE economically. CLARAGE FAN COM- 
PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan .. . 
Offices in All Principal Cities, 
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BULK GOODS (here, U. S. coal is being 
unloaded at Genoa) is at the heart of ECA’s 
shipping-rate squabble 


mum rate it is willing to pay U. S. ope: 
ators. And it guarantees that the U.S 
rate shall be at least $2 per ton mor 
than the rate paid to foreign carriers 
In the case of coal going to Franc 
ECA fixed the Maritime Commission 
minimum rate of $11.15 per ton as its 
maximum. That meant: For the samc 
shipments in foreign ships the rat 
would be at most $9.15 per ton. 

Actually ECA has been paying mucli 

less than that to foreign shippers load 
ing coal for France. In June the aver 
age was $8.65. In September, when 
ECA coal shipments were at a record 
low, the figure dropped to $6.60. The 
first week of December—after Hoffman 
made his announcement—the _ rat« 
jumped back to $8 a ton. And last 
week it was pressing $8.50. 
e Not Typical-ECA took the figure fo: 
September to build up its case against 
the 50-50 clause. At that time the ratc 
differential was $4.50 per ton of coal 
bound for France. Here the shippers 
cry “foul” on two points: 

(1) The September figure was the 
exception rather than the rule for coal, 
and the grain differential was much less; 

¢2) The shippers say foreign carriers 

couldn’t possibly operate at such a rate 
without taking a loss. 
e Statistics—To prove that foreign ship 
pers were operating at a loss, U.S 
shippers point to statistics one of them 
dug up on how much it costs Marshal 
Plan nations to operate their coal car 
riers to France. Costs per ton of coal 
—not including any return on capital— 
were reported as follows: 


Pranve’ so. $6.98: Britain ..... $6.94 
Greece. i... ; 7.17 Norway .... 6.85 
Sweden ..... 6.92 Mays. Hess 6.61 
Denmark .... 7.13 


Add in 5% return on capital and 
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Spanning 20 centuries in 4] minutes 





Inexpensive, abundant power has 

made America great . . . power mostly 
produced by steam. How this most versatile 
medium for converting the energy re- 
leased by combustion of fuels has been 
successfully harnessed for the useful 
purposes of man through the ages is color- 
fully and dramatically depicted in a 

new educational motion picture — 
STEAM for POWER. 

Through extensive use of interesting 
animation and striking photography, this 41- 
minute film traces the important steps in the 
2000-year progress of steam power... from 
Hero’s engine of 150 B.C. to the modern 
turbine, from the Haycock boiler to today’s 
giant million-pound-per-hour steam 
generating units for central stations and 
industrial power plants. Explained and 
illustrated, also in STEAM for POWER, are 
the numerous developments that modern 
science and engineering have pro- 

duced for ever-greater efficiency and 
economy in power production in the face of steadily 

rising construction, fuel and operating expenses. 

Because it conveys the important role of steam in our Amer- 
ican economy . . . because it is educational and informative, 
STEAM for POWER will provide 41 interesting 
minutes for layman, student or engineer. It is 
available without charge to any interested groups 
upon request to B&W at the address below. 
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THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


Motion Picture Editor 
General Offices: 85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Works: Alliance and Barberton, O., Augusta, Ga. 





s ... Alr Heaters . . . Pulverized- 


Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine Service . . . Water Cooled Furnaces ... Superheaters ... & 
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or 77 years, M. & St. L. has been the nickname of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Raijway, an important road which networks rich agricultural and 
industrial areas of the Great Midwest. 

Today, M. & St. L. symbolizes also the Modern and Stream-Lined trans- 
portation which that railroad provides in Minnesota, South Dakota, lowa 
and Illinois— . 

For Agriculture and Industry 

For Shippers and Receivers of Freight 

For Connecting Lines, via Major Traffic Gateways 
With fleets of Diesel locomotives, newest of which is the No. 348 in the 
picture, and of new freight cars, the M. & St. L. is truly a road of Modern 
and Stream-Lined Service. 


“/@e Minneapolis & St. Louis Xaclway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 








Completely Protected in 
MICHAELS "Ze=7igile 


Cases 


Innerlocking frames 
and other constructional 
features make Michaels 
display cases theft- 
proof and dustproof. 
Cases are available in 

a wide range of styles 


and sizes to meet most 





requirements. Michaels also 
manufactures special cases in any quantity for concerns who 


supply their dealers with display cases. Write for complete details. 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF Representatives Wanted 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Monvfacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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U. S. operators can’t see how their for- 
eign competitors could possibly be 
making both ends meet at ECA’s Sep- 
tember average rate of $6.60 per ton. 
So, U.S. shippers conclude, it must 
have been a conspiracy all along. The 
foreigners let their rates drop to give 
ECA a reason for ignoring the 50-50 
clause. Now that ECA has obliged, 
foreign shippers are working back 
toward ECA’s top price. 
e No Price Prop?—Concerning the ship- 
ping cost’s effect on coal prices in 
Europe, U.S. shippers say: The delivy- 
ered price of coal couldn’t possibly be 
a support price for all of western 
Europe’s coal imports; U. S. ships don’t 
take enough coal to Europe to make 
that much difference. 
e Policing—As to policing the 50-50 
clause, the U.S. shippers don’t see why 
ECA has any gripe coming. They point 
out that the Export-Import Bank has 
policed a 100% clause for years. So, 
they ask, why can’t ECA’s transporta- 
tion officials do a similar job? If they 
can’t, Maritime Commissioner Mellen 
has said he can. 
e Earning Power—The U.S. shippers 
don’t deny that scrapping the 50-50 
clause would give western Europe 
greater dollar-earning power. But they 
think this is a fearful price to pay for 
reducing the U.S. to what they say 
would be a third-rate maritime power. 
They say that the 100-odd ships now 
on charter from the Maritime Commis- 
sion for ECA trade would have to be 
turned back to the commission. The 
other 200 or so ships out on charter, 
they assert, would sooner or later have 
to be turned back, too. And these ships 
are much more of a drag on the tax- 
payer lying idle than they are in service. 
Actually, U.S. tramp operators admit 
they are just out to postpone their 
ultimate doom. They know that, after 
ECA closes shop, almost all ships char- 
tered from the Maritime Commission 
will have to be turned in. But they 
don’t see why it has to happen now. 
Given time they may be able to devise 
a substitute for ECA that will still keep 
the U.S. a top-flight maritime power. 
e Up to Congress—Chances are the best 
the shippers can do right now is to make 
Hoffman hold off until the next Con- 
gress meets to decide what the last 
Congress meant when it drew up the 
50-50 clause. Fraser A. Bailey, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
American Shippers, has written the con- 
gressional “‘watchdog” committee (Con- 
gress’ private eye following ECA activi- 
ties) to ask it to get action deferred 
until the new Congress meets. At the 
same time, the Maritime Commission 
has requested President Truman to take 
the same action. 
What the new Congress will do is 
anybody’s guess. The shippers will 
have a good champion in Rep. Otis 
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Schuyler Bland (D., Va.), who takes 
over ‘chairmanship of the House Mer- 
chant Marine & Fisheries Committee 
in the new Congress. Last week he 
came out in favor of the 50-50 clause. 
And the 50-50 clause had large biparti- 
san support in the last Corgress. 

But the congressional watchdog com- 
mittee seems disposed to back Hoffman. 
And there is little chance President 
Truman will move to reverse the ECA 
administrator's stand. 

e Compromise?—A compromise is en- 
tirely possible. One that has been sug- 


gested is that Congress grant the ship- 
pess a subsidy. ‘he money would make 
up the difference between ECA’s rates 
to foreigners and to U.S. operators. 

That wouldn’t solve the policy di- 
lemma. Foreigners using recovery 
funds would still be competing with a 
subsidized U.S. business. But Hoffman 
would have a clear conscience in that 
he would be using recovery funds only 


for recovery purposes. ‘I'he shippers 
would be appeased. 

And the U.S. taxpayer would pay 
for it. 














... National Cash Register’s, Aid Recovery 


These two plants are concrete expres- 
sions of U.S. business’ postwar interest 
in Britain. 

e New Plants—Hoover, Ltd., a branch 
of Hoover Co., opened its new plant in 
Merthyr Tydfil, Wales, last October. 
The plant is turning out washing ma- 
chines—a new product for Hoover. Some 
94% of the current production, which 
now runs 2,000 a week, goes for export. 
Hoover plans to double its output 
in a year if it can get new machinery. 

Up in Scotland, National Cash Reg- 
ister Co.’s Dundee plant is saving Brit- 
ish foreign exchange: It produces much- 
needed business machines for the home 
market. The plant was opened in June, 
1947. 

e Others Interested—Almost 50 U.S. 
firms are now angling for British-govern- 
ment permission to launch new manu- 
facturing projects or expand existing 
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ones. About half want to step up exist- 
ing operations. 

Seven U.S. firms have applied for 
ECA guarantees totaling $4.5-million 
to cover proposed British investments. 
(The guarantees insure they can bring 
their capital back home—up to 100% 
if desired—within 14 years.) Only one 
guarantee (for $850,000) has been 
granted. That went to Godfrey L. 
Cabot Co., Boston, for construction of 
a carbon black plant near Liverpool. 
e Transfer Profits—Britain is well dis- 
posed toward the U.S. investors—if 
they earn foreign exchange by contrib- 
uting to Britain’s export drive, or help 
save precious dollars by producing more 
British needs at home. The investors 
are allowed to transfer normal profits 
back to the U.S., without undue red 
tape (but capital transfer is out if it isn’t 
covered by ECA). 





FOR REAL PROTECTION 
ENCLOSE YOUR PROPERTY 


" Reelatk lente 


Unauthorized entry is effectively pre- 
vented by sturdy, tamper-proof Realock* 
Fence. Made of steel wire, heavily gal- 
vanized, this low cost, weather-resistant 
fence guards your property 24 hours 
a day. 

Estimates for fence material ready for 
erection or covering complete installation 
by trained crews, available = 
without obligation. Write our 
nearest office. \ 

*Trade-name of The Colorado Fuel 
ond Iron Corp. and subsidiaries 
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THE Ma mMayvoxX company 


MAKERS OF FINE TELEVISION AND 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH INSTRUMENTS 


Dividend 
Notice 





The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a cash dividend of 25 cents a share on 
the company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable January 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record December 27 
1948. At the same time, the directors 
declared a stock dividend of 10 per 
cent, payable January 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record December 24, 


1948. 
R. A. O CONNOR, 


President and Treasurer 








IF YOU HAVE 


INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE OR RENT 





advertise it nationally as 


well as focally in the 


NATIONAL REAL ESTATE SECTION 
of BUSINESS WEEK 
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Americans Rebuilding Greece 


construction projects. Steers and Grove 
engineers have reopened the Corinth 
Canal—a 4-mi. cut that links the 
Peloponnesus peninsula with the rest of 
Greece. ‘The same team has just about 
cleared the ports of Piraeus with Velos. 

Atkinson-Drake-Park has rebuilt 750 
mi. of Greek highways and 15 large 
bridges. Big jobs: highways connecting 
Athens with Corinth (to the west) and 
Salonika (to the north). 


Transportation is almost as big a 
headache in Greece as the Communists. 
f Right now U.S. engineers are getting 

better results dealing with transporta- 
t tion than U.S. arms and ammunition 
are in dealing with Communists. 

Three New York engineering compa- 
nies--J. Rich Steers, Inc.; Grove, Shep- 
herd, Wilson & Kruge, Inc.; and Atkin 
son-Drake-Park—are putting the finish- 
ing touches on $81-million worth of re- 


ae 




















A REOPENED CANAL AND... ... A NEW HIGHWAY CONNECT GREEK PORTS WITH THE WEST 
After years as a war casualty, the Corinth Atkinson-Drake-Park introduced modern U.S. machinery, like this 2.>halt finisher, 
Canal is open again. Trade routes to the and used Greek labor in rebuilding the Athens Corinth highway at better than 1.5-mi. 
West are shortened by 202 miles a day. A-D-P also built a railway bridge and a highway bridge across the Corinth Canal 

















... AND THEIR WIVES 


John R. Murphy (right), with a U. S. Army aid, bossed the canal Wives of U. S. engineers traveled along in style. They lived in a 
reconstruction. He had to dredge out 1,800 tons of bridge steel, mobile camp of trailers which had all the comforts of home— 


PA 130 freight cars, 6 locomotives and 600,000 cu. meters of earth 


GREECE GETS ACQUAINTED WITH U.S. ENGINEERS... 





: 
| 


showers, refrigerators, and its own power plant for light and heat | 
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ECA’S LEDGER 








More Machinery Sales Due 


There is no doubt that U.S. manu- 
facturers will be getting more business 
from ECA as time goes on. Today ECA 
is spending 60¢ of every dollar on indus- 
trial commodities. ‘That is just about 
the reverse of the situation during the 
first quarter of ECA’s operations, which 
began last April. And ECA says that 
manufacturers of such things as machin- 
ery, motor vehicles, and iron and steel 
mill products will be getting an even 
bigger slice of the pie as time goes on. 

Here’s a breakdown of ECA’s agricul- 
tural spending versus its industrial 
spending (in millions of dollars): 


Apr. 1 Oct. 1 
Total toJune 30 to Nov. 15 


Food Items ...... $1,329 $385.7 $402.2 
Industrial Items .. 1,370 267.5 611.3 
Machinery, including farm machin- 


ery and implements, came in for $168- 
million in ECA authorizations from 
Apr. 1 through Nov. 15. Almost $123- 
million of this was authorized between 
Oct. 1 and Nov. 15. 


Other Developments 


ECA 1949-50. Paris reports say west- 
ern European countries will ask about 
$238-million less in dollar aid from the 
U.S. next fiscal year. Britain, France, 


Ireland, ‘Trieste, and Bizonia are asking 
smaller allotments than they got this 


year. All other countries want the 
same or greater allotments. Norway 
and Greece are asking almost $50-mil- 
lion more apiece; ‘Turkey, nearly $45- 
million more; Sweden $25-million more. 

Tourists. ECA reports that Marshall 
Plan nations and the U.S. have con- 
cluded a total of 126 bilateral agree- 
ments aimed at cutting red tape that 
might trip up travel boom in Europe. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. tourist is already 
finding European travel easier all the 
time. Nine western European countries 
no longer require U.S. tourists to have 
visas. Big exceptions: France, Eire, and 
Portugal. 

Procurement Authorizations. HCA 
spending went over the $4-billion mark 
last week. From the start through Dec. 
15, the big takers were: Britain, $1.1- 
billion; France, $936-million; — Italy, 
$437-million; western Germany, $393- 
million; Netherlands and Netherlands 
East Indies, $348-million; Austria, $178- 
million; China, $170-million; and Bel- 
gium, $130-million. 

For the week ended Dec. 15, author- 
izations totaled $96-million. Cotton was 
the big item, accounting for $24.4-mil- 
lion. Vehicles and equipment came in 
for $12.8-million; machinery, for $9.1- 
million. 
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Is There Enough Purchasing Power?-—II 


Is the consumer purchasing power, necesssary to sustain 
the present boom, running out? 
We last addressed ourselves to that specific question in 
this space on Jan. 31, 1948. At that time we remarked: 
“Currently this question generates more heat than light.” 
So we presented a new and more factual approach, “to 
cool off the arguments with a shower of facts.” 
Certainly the debate today is raging more fiercely than 
ever. Contributing reasons are last month’s poor retail 
showing at department stores, and the recent easing in 
prices and output in some textile and other lines. So we 
are turning on the faucets of cold figures again. 
Our facts are shown in 
the accompanying chart. 
(For a full explanation of 
what we did we refer vou to 
the Trend of last Jan. 31. 
Briefly, we plotted con- 
sumer income after taxes 
and .onsumer purchases of 
gvods and services—“every- 
thing from food to hunting 
dogs.” Both these sets of 
figures, of course, came from 
government sources. In ad- 
dition, we introduced a new 
series of figures showing the 


and upkeep. Naturally, then, spending on some other 
consumer goods has suffered. 

But this brings us back more forcefully than ever to 
the original question: Is purchasing power running out? 
On the face of it, the answer is plainly No! For con- 
sumers have more spendable income, and the portion 
of it that they are not spending is rising. Purchasing 
power is not being used. 

Now we may ask ourselves: Why are consumers sav- 
ing more, instead of spending? Is it because they have 
met their most urgent pent-up needs for some goods? Is 
it because they expect lower prices in the near future? 
Is it because wartime sav- 
ings used for postwar spend- 
ing are running out? Is it 
because a larger slice of to- 
tal income is going to the 
upper brackets which spend 
less and save more? 

No doubt all such factors 
have each played some part 
in recent events. But they 
do not tell us that purchas- 
ing power is running out. 
All we know, as certain, is 
that the fever of postwar 
buying has cooled. That 





value of this country’s out- 
put of consumer goods. To 


fever contributed mightily 
to inflation. The fact that 





do this we had to develop 
some new statistics to cover 


it has cooled can be a symp- 
ton of improvement in the 





the value of consumer pro- 
duction that went imto in- 


patient. We interpret a 
more normal pattern of 
prices, spending, and saving 





ventory, or into exports— 
over and above imports of 
consumer goods.) 

We wish to highlight 
three significant _recent 
trends that appear in the chart directly above: 

(1) Consumers are saving more of their current 
incomes; consumer purchases have not been expanding 
so fast as consumer incomes. 

(2) The value of net exports and inventory additions 
has been diminishing. 

(3) The value of total consumer output has been hold- 
ing almost level in 1948. This results from the easing in 
the export-and-inventory factor and the slowing rise of 
consumer purchases. 

These facts help a lot to explain what has happened 
to many consumer lines in the last six or 12 months. 
While the total value of consumer output has held 
steady, certain expenditures have increased—on_ auto- 
mobiles, on other durable goods, and on housing rents 
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to mean a healthier Ameri- 
can economy, with greater 
chances to sustain full pro- 
duction and full employ- 
ment. (Because of the way our chart is set up, lower 
prices could show up in the chart as declines in consumer 
purchases and in consumer-goods output.) 

We do not pretend to have a perfect statistical answer 
to the purchasing power question. It is not easy to mea- 
sure accurately such large totals as income or spending, 
even when the government tries it. But we shall go 
on trying to improve it—and if you can help us, please 
do so. But, at least initially, our chart says that purchas- 
ing power is not running out. To answer any new ques- 
tions that it may raise, one must search further and 
probe more deeply into the operations of the American 
economy. At that point, we are sure, the want for more 
light must replace the urge for greater heat in the argu- 
ments about purchasing power. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., big name in industry, designs and builds tractor units to 


handle hundreds of jobs. Shell Industrial Lubricants play an essential part in their manufacture. 


Filling in the “Missing Links" 


At over America, wherever roads need building, 

you'll find adaptable “Caterpillar” equipment mak- 
ing the heavy work light. You'll also see it in oil fields, 
on farms, railroads, and logging camps. 

Over 50 years’ experience in building tractor units of all 
types has made “Caterpillar’s” production lines an example 
of efficiency. All materials of manufacture, including indus- 
trial lubricants, must meet severe tests. 

The lubricating problems of key operations were outlined 
to Shell Lubrication Engineers. Recommendations were pre- 
ceded by close analysis of requirements. 

Examples: In new hydraulic machine tools—under extreme 
pressure—a Shell hydraulic oil performs faultlessly. A Shell 


Leaoers Iw InwousrTrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


diesel lubricant is used to “break in” the company’s diesel 
engines. Other Shell oils and greases contribute to “Cater- 
pillar’s” industrial efficiency. 

4“ “ “ 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrica- 
tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; sched- 
ules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 
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Pe adi 1 ass ane pha epee Te 


in your wiles workshop! 


ae the little woman to pretty-up 
the place she spends a lot of time 
in. Trust her, too, to discover a material 
for her kitchen that’s high in glamour, 
low in cost and has dozens of uses. 







































That’s why she chooses Marvalon, 
the amazing new decorative material 
that can be used for shelving and table 
covers as shown in the picture of the 
glamourized kitchen. It is made from 
reinforced cellulose fibre and coated with 
Geon polyvinyl chloride resin. 


The novel idea of coating reinforced 
cellulose fibres with Geon gives Marvalon 
its amazing range of qualities that make 
it so useful. It won’t crack, peel or fray. 
It is stain resistant, odorless and so easily 
washable—tough enough for wall cov- 
ers. The skillful use of Geon in this new 
development opens up possibilities for 
new products and improvements in 
others. Perhaps it will give you an idea. 
If so, tell us and we will send you infor- 
mation on how Geon polyvinyl mate- 
rials might be used for your product. 


Remember, we make no finished prod- 
ucts from any of the raw materials we 
manufacture. We invite you, however, 
to take advantage of our technical serv- 
ice for any problems or special applica- 
tions you may have in mind. Write to 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Dept. A-13, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 






Marvaion, made by the Munising Paper 
Company, Chicago, Hl. 
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~ Now-pennies put glamour — 
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